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JRITISH INSTITUTION, Pall Mall.— 
“ The GALLERY for the EXHIBITION and SALPF of 
the WORKS of BRITISH ARTISTS is OPEN DAILY, 
from Ten till Five. Admission, 1s. Catalogue, 6d. 
GEORGE NICOL, Secretary. 
NSTITUTION OF THE FINE ARTS, 
4 PORTLAND GALLERY, 316, REGENT STREET. 
THE FOURTEENTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION of the 
WORKS of MODERN ARTISTS IS NOW OPEN, from 
Nine till dusk. Admission, One Shilling. Catalogue, Six- 
pence, Single Season Tickets, Five Shillings. 
BELL SMITH, Secretary. 


XHIBITION OF THE SOCIETY OF 
BRITISH ARTISTS.—Incorporated by Royar Cuar- 
ten.—The THIRTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION 
of this SOCIETY is NOW OPEN, from Nine a.m. till dusk. 
Acimittanee, One Shilling. 


Saffolk Street, Pall Mall East. 








T, ROBERTS, Sec. 


RCHITECTURAL EXHIBITION— 
9, CONDUIT STREET, REGENT STREET. 
Parroy, 1.R.H. THE PRINCE CONSORT. Now Open 
from Nine till Six. Admission, One Shilling. Season 
Tickets, Half-a-Crown each, admit, at all times and to all 
the Lectures. First Lecture for Tuesday, April 30th, at 
Eight o'clock, “Architecture in London,” by A. J. B. 
BERESFORD HOPE, Esq. 
JAMES FERGUSON, F.R.A.S., 


20, Langham Place. Hon. 
JAMES EDMESTON, F.LB.A, Sees. 


5, Crown Court, Old Broad Street, 





ROvAL INSTITUTION OF GREAT 
v BRITAIN, ALBEMARLE STREET 

The WEEKLY EVENING MEETINGS of the MEM- 
BERS of the ROYAL INSTITUTION will be resumed on 
FRIDAY, April 12, at Eight o'clock. 

The following courses will be delivered after Easter :— 

R. Owen, Esq., D.C.L., F.RS8., will resume his course 
“On the Comparative Anatomy, Physiology, and Fossil 


.Remains of the Class of Fishes,” on Tuesday, April 9. 


J. Tyndall, Esq., F.RS., will resume his course “On 
Electricity,” on Thursday, April 11, 


Professor Helmholty, of Heidelberg, will deliver two | 


Lectures **On Musical Acoustics, and on the Physiological 


and Psychological Causes of Musical Harmony and Discord,” | 


on Monday and Wednesday, April 8 and 10. 

Six Lectures, by John Hullah, Esq., ‘On the History of 
Modern Music,” commencing Tuesday, April 30. 

Six Lectures, by William Pengelly, Esq., F.G.S., “* On the 
De vonian Age of the World." commencing Thursday, May 2. 

Nine Lectures, by Max Miiller, E'sq., Taylorian Professor, 
Oxford, &e., “On the Science of Language,” commencing 
Saturday, April 13. 

The above lectures will begin at three o'clock in the after- 
noon. ‘Terms for the Acoustical Course, half-a-guinea ; for 
the other courses, a gutnea each, or two guineas for all the 
courses, 

H. BENCE JONES, Hon. Sec. 





RT-UNION OF LONDON.— 

The ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING, to receive 

the Council's Report, and to distribute the Amount Sub- 

scribed for the Purchase of Works of Art, will be held at 

the THEATRE ROYAL NEW ADELPHI, on TUESDAY 

NEXT, April 20, at Half-past Eleven for Twelve o'clock (by 
the kind permission of Benjamin Webster, Esq.) 

The Right Hon, Lord MONTEAGLE, President, in the Chair. 

The receipt for the current year will procure admission 

for Members and friends. 
GEORGE GODWIN,) i wi 
444, West Strand. LEWIS POCOCK, fs “°™ °&s: 








SUBSCRIPTION LIST CLOSES TO DAY. 


RT-UNION OF ENGLAND.— 
4 Subscription, Half-a-Guinea.—The whole of the funds 
are expended in Works of Art, selected by prizeholders 
from the Public Exhibitions throughout the kingdom. The 
Committee invite applications from gentlemen willing to act 
as Agents in the provinces. Offices, 13, Regent Street, $.W., 
opposite the Gallery of Mlustration. 


BELL SMITH, Secretary. 


HE NEW GLASS MOSAIC 

FERN CASES, GLASS MOSAIC JARDINIERES, 
so much admired at the Rose Show last Season; several 
new patterns now ready. Well adupted for presents. Paper 
Weights, Urn Stands, Chess Tables.—G. H. StevENs, Glass 
Mosaic Works, 56, Great Queen Street, Lincoln’s Inn, 
London, 











YRYSTAL PALACE. 

/ SEASON 1861-62.—Tickets for the New Season com- 
mencing Wednesday, the Ist of May next, and terminating 
the 30th April, 1862, are now ready for issue. 

They are of two classes, viz.:—Two Gutygas, admitting 
free on all occasions; One GurineA, admitting free on all 
occasions when the price of admission to the Palace on the 
day is under Five Shillings, but admitting on those days on 
which the price of admission is Five Shillings or upwards 
on payment of Half-a-Crown. 

The days already fixed, on which the price of admission 
will be Five Shillings or upwards, are 

The Great Festival Performance of HAYBN'S CREA- 
TION, on Wednesday, May 1. 

; The Twelve Opera Concerts on Fridays in May, June, and 
July. 

The Great Flower Show on Saturday, May 18. 

Season Tickets for Children under twelve years of age 
will be issued at the uniform rate of Half-a-Guinea, 

Tickets, and the published Programme of the Season, at 
the usual Agents; at the Crystal Palace; or at 2, Exeter 
Hall. 

By Order, GEORGE GROVE, Seeretary. 





\ R. AND MRS. GERMAN REED, with 
4 Mr. JOHN PARRY, will give their entirely New and 
Original ENTERTAINMENT every Evening (except Satur- 
day) at Eight. Thursday and Saturday Afternoons at 
Three, at the ROYAL GALLERY OF ILLUSTRATION, 
| 14, Regent Street. Unreserved Seats, 1s., 28.; Stalls, 3s, ; 
Stall Chairs, 5s.; can be secured in advance at the Gallery ; 
and at Messrs. Cramer, Beale, and Co.'s, 201, Regent Street. 





RAUDULENT TRADE MARKS.— 
BROOKMAN and LANGDON having seriously 
suffered from extensive forgertes of their trade marks, 
request their friends and the public to. procure their 
PENCILS either from respectable stationers or the 
Manufactory. The patronage bestowed upon them for 
upwards of a century by all lovers of the fine arts, testify 
| to the continued estimation in which they are held.— 
| Manufactory, 28, Great Russell-street, Bloomsbury. 








| TO BOTANISTS. 


ARCTIC PLANTS. Sets are Ready for 


| 4 Disposal, ‘The specimens are good, well preserved, 
named by high authority, localized, and with much addi- 
tional information. Early 7ten will oblige, as the 
sale is entirely in the hands of FREDERICK Y. BROCAS, 
Botanist, dealer in Specimens, Books, Engravings, and 
| Apparatus, 25, Hart Street, Bloomsbury, London. 
*,* F. Y. B. can offer a good British Herbarium at a very 
low price, and has always on hand British and Exotic 
Specimens in sets for supplying desiderata. 





| OUBERTS PATENT ENAMEL PIC- 
}@? TURES ON GLASS.—TO DECORATORS, ARCHI- 
TECTS, AND BUILDERS.-—By this recently patented in- 
vention, all descriptions of Pictures, Drawings, Photographs, 
or Prints can be transferred upon Glass, in enamel colours, 
and burnt in, soas to be rendered perfectly indelible ; the pro- 
cess is well adapted for decorating hall windows, screens, 
and cabinet work, where painted glass has hitherto been 
employed, as it can be produced of any size and at a 
mederate cost. For further information apply to Messrs. 
Powe. and Sons, Whitefriars Glass Works, Temple Street, 
E.C., or to Messrs. Bartiie and Co., 118, Wardour Street, 
Oxford Street, Agents to the Patentee. 


NOTICE OF REMOVAL.—THE OFFICE 

OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND LIFE ASSUR- 
ANCE FRIENDLY SOCIETY is Removed to 13, Cannon 
Row, Westminster. To Volunteers.—This Society offers 
peculiar advantages to Volunteers. Mutual System of 
Accidental Assurance. With Profits. A person, aged 30 
next birthday, by a yearly payment of £3 2s. 3d., can secure 
£100 at death; and should that event occur in consequence 
of any accident, except upon a railway, an additional £50 
would be paid by the Society. If death be the result of 
railway accident, the sum of £100 would be paid over and 
above the amount of the policy. In case of illness arising 
from accident, an allowance of £2 per week would be made, 
without diminishing the amount assured. For Mechanics.— 
A Member, between 25 and 30 years of age, may, by pay- 
ment of 2s. 11$d. every calendar month, secure to himself 
medical. attendance and medicine, 103s. per week during 
inability to work, arising from sickness or disablement from 
accident, and £10 at death. For Small Tradesmen.—Table 
of Monthly Payments to secure a certain sum at death, 
whenever it may happen, is prepared. Note.—A corres- 
ponding additional amount must be paid for every additional 
sum assured, Agents Wanted, Terms Liberal. Apply to 
W. RENDALL, Secretary. 











NATION AL PROVIDENT  INSTITU- 
4% TION, 48, Gracechurch Street, London, for Mutual 


Assurance on Lives, Annuities, &c. Established December, 
$35. 





DIRECTORS. 

Cuammax—SAMUEL HAYHURST LUCAS, Esq. 
Dervty Cuatmman—CHARLES LUSHINGTON, Esq. 

John Bradbury, Esq. | Robert Ingham, Esq., M.P. 
Thomas Castle, Esq. | Charles Reed, Bsq., FS A 
Richard Fall, Esq. ! Robert Sheppard, Esq. 
John Feltham, Esq. | Jonathan Thorp, Esq. 
Charles Gilpin, Esq., M.P. Charles Whetham, Esq. 
Charles Good, Esq, 
PHYSICIANS. 

J. T. Conquest, M.D., F.L.S. | Thomas Hodgkin, M.D. 
BaNKERS—Messrs, Brown, Janson, and Co., and Bank of 
England. 

Soxicrror—Septimus Davidson, Esq. 
Consuttine Actvuary—Charles Ansell, Esq., F.R.8. 
MUTUAL ASSURANCE WITHOUT INDIVIDUAL 
LIABILITY. 

Extracts from the Report of the Directors for the year 1860 

Number of new policies issued during the 

year on poe << ne 988 
Assuring the sum of an oe £481,221 110 
Producing an annual income of ... asia 16,053 15 7 
Making the total annual income after deduct- 

ing £50,112 annual abatement in premium 298,251 10 4 
Total number of policies issued ... 23,573 
Amount paid in claims by the decease of mem- 

bers, from the commencement of the insti- 

tution in December, 1885 ‘* wt :034,368 5 4 
Amount of accumulated fund ... 0. 1,898,895 14 11 

The effect of the successful operation of the Society during 
the whole period of its existence may be best exhibited by 
recapitulating the declared surpluses at the four investiga- 
tions made up to this time. 

For the 7 years ending 1842 the surplus was £32,074 11 5 
a eye. 1847 pe ” 86,122 8 3 
» Oyears ,, 1852 3s a 232,061 18 4 
» Oyears ,, 1857 me ‘ 345,034 3 11 

The next division of profit will be made up to the 20th 
November, 1852. Policies effected prior to that date, if sub- 
sisting at the time of division, will participate in such profit 
for the time they may have been in foree. 

The Prospectus, with the last Report of the Directors, and 
with iliustrations of the profits for the five years ending the 
20th November, 1857, may be had on application, by which 
it will be seen that the reductions on the premiums range 
from 11 per cent. to 98} per cent., and that in one instance 
the premium is extinct. Instances of the bonuses are also 
shown. Members whose premiums fall due on the Ist of 
April are reminded that the same must be paid within 
30 days from that date. 


March, 1861. JOSEPH MARSH, Secretary. 





LERICAL, MEDICAL, and GENERAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
12, St. James's Square, London. 





EARLY PARTICIPATION IN PROFITS. 
Policies in existence on June 30th, 1861, will participate in 
the Seventh Bonus to be declared in January, 1862; SO 
that persons who complete Assurances before 
June 30th, 1861, will share in that Division, 
although one Premium only will have been 
paid. 
Tables of Rates and Forms of Proposal can be obtained 
of any of the Society's Agents, or of 
GEORGE CUTCLIFFE, Actuary and Secretary. 





HE TWENTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL 
REPORT, ACCOUNTS, and BALANCE SHEET of 
THE MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY for the 
year 1860 are now published, and may be had by a written 
or personal application to the Head Office, or to any of the 


Society's Agents. 
CHARLES INGALL, Actuary. 


The Mutual Life Assurance Society, 
39, King Street, Cheapside, E.C., London. 





\ THAT WILL THIS COST TO PRINT? 

is a thought often occurring to literary men, public 
characters, and persons of benevolent intentions, An im- 
mediate answer to the inquiry may be obtained, and a Spe- 
cimen Book of Types, and information for authors, will be 
sent on application, by 


Ricuanv BakRETs, 13, Mark Lane, London. 


SERA REIT FEY ti a ran 
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NEW SERIAL BY MR. ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
To be completed in Twenty Monthly Paris, each Part to 
contain Two Ilustrations by J. KE. Mituais, A.R.A. 
Part UL. of 
KLEY FARM: a Tale. By ANTHONY | 
TROLLOPE, Author of ‘ Framley Parsonage,’ ‘ Dr. 
Thorne,’ * Barchester Towers,’ &c, With ILLUSTRA- 
TIONS by J. E. MILLATS, A.R.A. 


Price 6s., the 
NATION AL REVIEW. 
a CONTENTS. 
. M. De Tocqueville. 
The Diplomatic Service. 
. National Education. 
Japanese Romance. 
Mr. Maine on Ancient Law. 
The Memoirs of Madame Piozzi. 
Prussia and the German Confederation. 
Port Royal. 
. Politics and Faith. 
. Plato: His Physics and Metaphysics. 
. The Author of Paul Ferroll. 
2. Three Men and Three Eras; Washington, Jackson, 
Buchanan. 
13. Books of the Quarter suitable for Reading Societies, 


No. XXIV. 


SLENR IRON 


ee 
—) 








Price 7s. 6d., 


noes NICKLEBY. Vol. T. 
With the Original Illustrations. Porming the New 
Volume of the Illustrated Edition of Mr. CHARLES 
DICKENS'S WORKS. 


Two-vols., post Svo, 

var ENGLISH AT HOME. 

Essays from the *Revue des Deux Monies.’ By 
ALPILONSE ESQUIROS. Translated and Edited by | 
LASCELLES WRAXALL, 

CONTENTS. 

Geology of England—Ethuology—The Gipsies—Malt and 
Hops — Street Life— Mountebanks and Players — Coster- 
mongers—How Salt is Procured—The Army—The Volun- 
teers, 


Post 8vo, 9s., 
NEW SPORTING NOVEL. 
i ARKET HARBOROUGH; or, How Mr. 
a SAWYER WENT TO THE SHIRES. 


Post 8vo, 8s., 


R OMAN CAN D-L E. 8x 
CONTENTS. 

An Eternal City—<At the Sign of the German Eagle—Travels 
in Rome—The Noble Roman—T he Common Roman—a<A | 
Paschal Candle—A Roman Douna—Burghers—A Cardinal 
Secretary—Before the Curtain—A Fashionable Reception— 
Four Vatican Pictures—A Roman Centurion—Goyon the 
Magnificent—Coloured Goddesses—Sculpture at Home—At 
the Sign of the Little Bottles—Roman Singing-Birds—Gauls 
in Rome—Roman Art. 





Foolscap 8vo, 4s., 
ERBSKI PESME ; or, National Songs of 
SERVIA. By OWEN MEREDITH. 
CuapMan and Haut, 193, Piccadilly. 


On May Ist, Part I. of a 

E-ISSUE OF SOWERBY’S BRITISH 
WILD FLOWERS.—To be completed in Twenty 
Monthly 4s. Parts. Each Part will contain four Plates, com- 
prising eighty coloured Figures, and eight pages of descrip- 
tive Letter-press. The Introduction, Key, and Introductory 

Plates will be completed in the first Six Parts. 

Joun Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster Row. 


HOUSE DOGS AND SPORTING DOGS. 
By JOHN MEYRICK.—Contains aceurate deserip- 
tions of the characteristic points of every breed of Dogs, 
full directions for their management in health, for the 
treatment of diseases and the performance of surgical opera- 
tions, a complete treatise on the breaking and training of all 
Sporting Dogs, observations on breeding and rearing, on 
Dog-stealing, on the purchase of Dogs, &c. Feap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
Published by Joun Van Voorst, Paternoster Row ; 
and to be obtained of all Booksellers, 





ee ns - 


Next week will be published, price 6s., 
HE NEW “EXAMEN; 
or, An Inquiry into the Evidence relating to certain 
Passages in Lord Macaulay's History, concerning the Duke 
of Marlborough, The Massacre of Glencoe, The Highlands 
of Scotland, Viscount Dundee, William Penn, 
By JOHN PAGET, Esq., Barrister-at Law. 
WitiiaM BLackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





Price 2s, boards, and 1s. green cover, 


LEVEs! NGTON’S DESCRIPTIVE 
STREET ROUTES, and nearest possible Ways, 
through the noble City of London and its Suburbs. 


HALL, Vintve, and Co., 25, Paternoster Row, and 
all Lookse lers, 


(\ORSIDERATIONS on REPRESENTA- 


' of the Human Body. pe ne 











This day, demy 8vo, 9s,, Now Ready, Price 1s., the May Number of 
i: BMS Ee CE B A R. 
LONDON MAGAZINE FOR TOWN AND 

cou N’ t RY READERS. 

CONDUCTED BY GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA. 

CONTENTS. 
The Seven Sons of Mammon. A Story by the Editor. 
Chap. X11i.—Embarrassments of a rich young man, 
XIV.—Mrs. Armytage’s impulse, 
XV.—Quis custodiet i ipsos custodes 

A Jovial Bishop. 

Broad Awake. 

The Real and the Conventional Nigger. 

For Better for Worse.—Chapters XVI, XVIL, XVUL 

London Poems.—No. 5. Belgravia. 

Clouds. 

anolitore of Eva {NO 2: Elizabeth Berkeleizh. 

Daeginers't L¥0 Margravine of Anspach, 

John's Wife. 

On-Quacks, 

Jn the Temple Gardens. 

Three Times, 
N.B.—Vol. T. pp, 584, 5s. 6d., and Binding Cases, Is , ready. 

Office of “'Treupre Bar,” 122, Fleet Street, London. 


/ TIVE GOVERNMENT. By JOHN STUART MILL, 
London; PARKER, Sox, and Bouxy, West Strand. 





Second Edition, with Additions, small Svo, 9s., 
HE ODES OF HORACE. — Translated 
into English Verse, with a Life and Notes. By | 
THEODORE MARTIN. 


London; Parker, Sox, and Bouryx, West Strand, 





Post Svo, 9s., Second Series of 
HE RECREATIONS OF A COUNTRY 
PARSON, — Essays Consolatory, Alsthetical, Moral, | 
Social, and Domestic. A Selection from the Contributions 
of A. K. 1. B. to Fraser's Magazine. | 
London; Panker, Sox, and Bourn, West Strand. 


Ninth Edition, with Woodents, 2s. 6d., 


HE “HOUSE I LIVE, IN; 


Popular [lustrations of the Structure and Functions 


MRS. 8. C. _WALIUS NEW M AGAZINE, 
— Now Ready, price One Shilling, No. 2 of 

This day, Kighth Edition, Svo, 12s., 7 TLE . JAMES’S MAGAZINE . 
TOTES ON TILE PARABLES. CONTENTS FOR MAY. 


- By RICHARD CHENEVIX TRENCH, D.D., Dean | 1. What the Rich are doing for the Poor: by Standish G. 
of Westininster. | Grady. 


Londen: Parker, Sox, and Bourn, West Strand. 








- a aes ae ’ | 2. Mary Williams: a Pastoral Story. 
a By the same Author, 8vo, Sixth Edition, 12s. | 3. The Mystery of Water: by Professor Ansted, F.R.S 
NOTES ON THE MIRACLES. | 4 Can Wrong be Right? A Tale: by Mrs. 8. C. Hall, 


Hustrated with Ktching on Steel by Phiz. 
5. The Middle-Age Woman: | by Dr. Doran, F.S.A. 
. Twilight Dreams: by Adelaide A. Proctor. 
. The Little Ones; by Thomas Hood. 


London; Parker, Son, and Bourn, West Strand. 5, 
6 
7 
8 A Night in the Catacombs: by Thomas Heaphy. 
9 





This day, cloth, 2s. 


L ESSONS ON MIND. . Ralph the Bailiff: a Tale-—Part IT. 
10. British Diamonds: by Robert Hunt, F.R.S. 
By the same Author, 11, ne fromns A Faraprnse. 
mre. x rv + 3 Sav = bs 
LESSONS ON REASONING. 1s. 6d. 1h. Dr, Johngon sad fre Thrale, 
COANTO “ | 14, y for : by Mrs. 8. C. Hall, 
LESSONS ON. MORALS. ls. 6d. 14. A Story for the Young: by Mrs. S. C. Hall 


London; W. Kenz and Co., Paternoster Row. 


LESSONS ON MONEY MATTERS. | 1s. 
LESSONS ON CHRISTIAN EVIDFNCES. 
6d. 


LESSONS ON THE HISTORY OF RE- | HE FIRST-CLASS LIBRARY ; 
LIGIOUS WORSHIP. 2s. | 9 * First-Class ty _ Works i every ae 
a - io  ipneiiieis asege s artnient of Literature; each Yolume complete in itse 
LESSONS ON THE BRITISH CONSTI- | Now ready. : 
TUTION. 6d. | LTE FINEST GIRL IN BLOOMSBURY. By A, 
London: Parker, Son, and Bovury, West Strand. | MAYHEW. 
; S Gs ¥ ree E | 2—AFTER OFFICE HOURS. By Epvuunp Yates. 
BOHN ENGLISH, GE aaa LIBRABY, | 3-CRIMINAL CELEBRITIES. By Lasceiies Wraxaut. 
Handsomely printed in demy Svo, and illustrated with London: For the Proprietors, W. Kent and Co., 
portraits and plates, at 9s. per volume, Paternoster Row. 
x ab es bl La al nal NT x —_— — — = 
TE ENTIRE CORRESPONDENCE OF This day, uniform with the ¢ “Must Gay Boy’ 8 Peril Trey 
HORACE WALPOLE, with the Prefaces of Mr. etir: srice 5s.. pp. 496, full of Engravings, 
Croker, Lord Dover, and others, the Notes of all previous yt » Pr ’ c 








In Monthly Volumes, neatly printed, on good paper, in large 
type, feap. 8vo, price 2s., ornamental boards ; or, in clath 
gilt, lettered, price 2s. 6d., 

A Col- 











Eaitors, sod odtitional Notes by Prren €unxincnam, HE ILLUSTRATED GIRL’S;, OWN 
ustrated with numerous fine portraits engraved on steel, " TRY y pre 
To be completed in nine vols, Vol. IIL. TREASURY. This volume has been especially pro; 


pared for the improvement and entertainment of the female 
mind It isa thoronghly useful, amusing, and instructive 
SRR Ne 3 volume, containing delightful moral Bor ies one ay 
ig USTRATE ‘4 > | Poeins, interesting biographies ot the Women of the Bible. 
pis opt a“ y > ree ae Re, “nel suitable instructions in Fancy Needlework, Paper Model: 
ONGFELLOW’S POETICAL WORKS, | ling, Flowers, and Stove Ornaments; a complete Book of 
COMPLETE, ineluding Hiawatrua and Mines Briss Birds and Garden Favourites, Calisthenics, Music, Papers 
pisn, Illustrated with 4 full-page wood-engravings, and a | on the Senses, History of ‘the ‘Months, Pie-nies and Country 
new portrait engraved on steel. Price 5s. Or. without the | Rambles; Flights upon Fans, Veils, Purses, and Feather 
24 illustrations, but with the steel portrait, price 3s, 6d, seen Beyond al Lv eva this book is the most com- 
vaeeste £3 me ere ee EE > | plete ever prepar or girls 
Heyry G. Bows, York Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. London: Waxb and Lock, 158, Fleet Street. 


Henry G. Bony, York Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 





In a few days will be published, a new edition, in one 
volume, sinall 8vo, price Six Shillings cloth, illustrated 
with fourteen wood-engravings, photographed from life, 

Sts ON HORSEMANSHIP TO A 

NEPHEW AND NIECE; or, Common Sense and 

Common Errors in Common Riding. 

y CC NEL GE iE GREENWOC Gar area 1. NTS 
By rR gy L qncare GREENWOOD, 2. GOLD SEEKERS. 4. TRAIL HUNTER. 
late Licut.-Col. Commanding 2nd Life Guards. 5. PIRATES OF THE PRAIRIES. 
London: Epwarp Moxow and Co., 44, Dover Street. *,* Other volumes are in active preparation. 

ha Norice.—GUSTAVE AIMARD was the adopted son of 

one of the most powerful Indian tribes, with whom he lived 

for more than fifteen years, in the heart of the prairies, 








In Monthly Volisnes, price 2s. wt Ornamental Covers, 
printed in clear type, and on good paper. Now ready. 
GUSTAVE AIMARD’S TALES OF IN- 
DIAN LIFE AND ADVENTURE. 


1. TIGER SLAYER. 3. INDIAN CHIEF. 





Just published, Part 1. - price Is, 
NEW WORK BY PROFESSOR GAMGER. 





a sharing their dangers and their combats, and accompanying 
Issued in Monthly Parts, Price One Shilling. them everywhere, rifle in one hand and tomahawk in the 
To be completed in Twenty Parts, one sg hav — — ental ee 
- . : * iustave Aimard has traversed America from the highes' 

0) UR DOMESTIC ANIMAL S | peaks of the Cordilleras to the ocean shores, living ‘from 
IN HEALTH AND DISEASE. hand to mouth, happy for the day, careless of the morrow. 

By JOHN GAMGEE, Hence it is that Gustave Aimard only describes his own life. 

5a fs 7 The Indians of whom he speaks he has known—the manners 

Principal of the New Veterinary College he depicts were his own. Most truly it is affirmed that Eng- 

This Work is destined for the Breeder, Feeder, and Grazier, 
no less than for the Veterinary Profession. 





lish literature does not afford a more interesting and instrue- 
tive series of books, for all classes and all ages, than CGus- 
' tave Aimard’s Tales of Indian Life and Adventure. 

! 


| London: Warp and Lock, 158, Fleet Street. 


Tuomas C. Jack, 72, Princes’ Street, Edinburgh ; 
and all Booksellers. 
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REVIEWS. 


SOMERVILLE’S LIFE AND TIMES.* 
Wuen Macbeth witnessed the long succession 
of Banquo’s issue, he exclaimed,— 

“ What, will the line stretch to the crack of doom?” 


and we almost uttered the same cry when this 





additional heir to the Scottish autobiographical 
race was put before our eyes. Who says that 
Scotland is a barren country? Such a series | 
as have sprung up within a very few seasons | 
could hardly have been generated anywhere | 
else. Along the literary scene have glided | 
Cockburn, the judge; and Ramsay, the dean ; | 
and Carlyle, the minister; and Philo Scotus, 
the gentleman ; and Rogers, the Wallace-man : 
and now we have Thomas Somerville, D.D., 
also of good family, a minister, and a literary 
character. It is true that his ministry was 
appropriated to Jedburgh, of doubtful judicial 
and religious repute, since it was the report or | 
Jama clamosa of that hasty borough, that it | 
hanged a man first and then tried him,—a | 
practice not unusual on the Borders, if, indeed, | 
the ceremony of any trial was thought to be | 
worth while. But what would an author say 
if we applied ‘‘ Jeddart justice” to him and 
his work ?—condemned and executed, and then 
bethought us it might have been as well if we 
had inquired into the nature of the offence, to 
see if there were any mitigating circumstances 
to recommend it to mercy before doom was pro- 
nounced, and judgment to the death and obli- 
vion carried into fatal effect? But we abjure | 
the system, and look out humanely for all that 
can be mooted in justification of motives, or 
urged in mitigation of punishment. The in- 
dictment runs, that Thomas Somerville, born 
in 1741, and living at the beginning of 1830 
(a very long term of nearly ninety years), had 
ausual Scotch provincial education in Roxburgh 


theological studies at the University of Edin- | 
burgh, and was in 1767 inducted into the | 


Kirk, as minister of the parish of Minto, in 
which lay the seat of Sir Gilbert Elliot and 
the Muses. Thence, within a few years, he 
was translated to Jedburgh, in which locality 
he righteously fulfilled the sacred obligations 
of his charge for sixty years. During that 
period he was appointed one of the Chaplains 
in Ordinary to his Majesty George III., and 
was guilty of the publication of a JJistory of 
the Revolution and a History of the Reign of 
Queen Anne. For the former Messrs. Strahan 
and Cadell gave him £300, which it does not 
appear they recovered; and for the latter they 


declined the price of £500 put upon it by the | a few months after, I declared my affection to Miss 


sanguine author, but went shares in the risk, 
in which the loss to both parties happily seems 
not to have been very considerable. In short, 
the public was occupied with other and more 
important matters, such as the French, and not 
the English, Revolution ; and, after Maepher- 
son’s severe handling of William II., did not 
eare for Dr. Somerville’s rather elaborate, 
though not extremely partial, defence of that 
personally unpopular monarch. It was reserved 
for the rhetoric of Macaulay to make pleasant 
the massacre of Glencoe, and excuse a scanda- 
lous policy by pretending to believe in the bas- 
tardy of King James’s son. 





_* Mu Own Life and Times, 1741-1814. By Thomas Somer- 
ville, D.D., Minister of Jedburgh, &c. (Edinburgh: Ed- 
monston and Douglas.) 





But, whatever the merits of his authorship, 
the mere fact of writing and printing respect- 
able volumes in those days, recommended the 
aspirants to the society of their most celebrated 
literary contemporaries ; and Dr. Somerville, 
not only eminent in his sphere as a clergyman, 
but related to the noble and distinguished 
family whose name he bore, was readily ad- 
mitted more or less intimately into the illus- 
trious circle in (and about) which shone Blair, 
Hume, Robertson, Home, Harry Dundas, 
Erskines, Lord Kames, Fielding, Burke, Fox, 
Pulteney, Gilbert Stuart, Elliot, and others 
of lesser note, yet remembered in biographical 
dictionaries. It is true there is not much of 


| special consequence eliminated out of this in- 


tercourse, but there are numerous minor traits 
of men and manners which always furnish 
agreeable reading to those who have time and 
sense enough to take an interest in the genera- 
tions that are past, whether they pertain to 
forefathers and foremothers, or, antecedently, 
to fore-grand- and fore-great-grand-fathers, 
with mothers to match. Such will find some 
amusement in this volume, and that they may 
have a foretaste of it we shall, with a silent 


| shake of our head, like Lord Burghley, pass 


over the whole descriptions of the Doctor's 
early education, his accounts of the affairs of 
the Church, and the proceedings in the General 
Assembly, his opinions on the Catholic ques- 
tion, theologico-political mission for the repeal 
of the Test Act, the American war, and other 
queries, more worthy of discussion at the time 
than of desultory, unconnected revival, when 
we have got progressive phases of them, or 
other new and more material concerns to think 
about. We are thus brought, as it were, into 
companionship with the individual ; and there 
is such a sweet simplicity in his first affair of 
the heart, that we are sure the younger and 
fairer portion of our readers, at least, will fancy 
it almost equal to “Romeo and Juliet” by 
Shakespere. 

He was, at the age of twenty-five or there- 
abouts, a candidate for the living of Langton, 
and confides to us the delicate secret that it 


| was 
and Berwick shires, went through the needful | 


“ Of little value, in comparison with another object 
associated with it, which engrossed my heart and 
thoughts. My cousin, Miss Dickson, was the object of 
my warmest affection. While at school, I lived in her 
father’s house like a member of the family. When 
I entered college, it happened that she also came to 
Edinburgh to live with her aunt, Miss Haldane, and 
few days passed without my being in her company. 
As she was not ignorant of my attachment, and 
seemed pleased with it, though I had not ventured 
to declare it explicitly, I entertained no doubt that 
my settlement at Langton, so near her father’s fa- 
mily, would ensure a speedy accomplishment of my 
fondest hopes. I had very soon, however, the mor- 
tification to learn that the patron of Langton had 
given the presentation to another candidate. A 
more serious disappointment awaited me. When, 


Dickson in direct terms, she announced to me that 
she never could be more nearly related to me, and 
that she had come under an irrevocable engagement 
to another. As I recollected many tokens of her 
marked attachment to me, it aggravated my vexa- 


tion to think that my dilatory conduct or childish | 


bashfulness had been the cause of a disappointment 








afterwards my beloved wife, a place by my side on 
the occasion of Garrick’s appearing in the character 
of Lusingham, in ‘Zara,’ and delivering the epilogue 
already mentioned. 

“The most important event that ever happened to 
me was also one of the most accidental. Miss Char- 
ters, of whom, though the cousin of my most inti- 
mate friend, I had seen very little previously, was, 
along with her father, at this time on a visit to 
General Williams; but nothing could be more un- 
expected than our first meeting in London. I like 
to recall the circumstances. I was on my way to 
Westminster Hall on the 21st of April, on the occa- 
sion of the King’s attending the House of Peers, and 
had been overtaken by the royal coach, and the mob 
which pressed around it hissing and bawling 
‘Wilkes and Liberty,’ when, to my surprise, I re- 
cognized Mr. Charters and his daughter among the 
spectators. I was happy to meet with friends who 
sympathized with the indignation I myself felt at 
the conduct of the crowd, and with my admiration 
of the King’s intrepid bearing ; and it gave me plea- 
sure to accept an invitation to accompany them in 
their carriage to Greenwich, where they had ar- 
ranged to spend the day, and return to the house of 
General Williams to dinner. From that time, the 
most delightful hours I spent in London were passed 
in the society of one whose good sense, cultivated 
taste, and frank and unaffected manners, every day 
gained more and more upon my affections.” 


Soon followed the consummation devoutly 
wished, and the joyous Benedict states that in 
1770 he was married to Miss Martha Charters, 

These extracts may appear trivial to grey 
beards, philosophers, and utilitarians ; but the 
passage 1s undeniably due to the illustration of 
that portion of the narrative which literally 
pertains to the titleof “‘ My own Life,” and leaves 
us free to enterinto the other part, ‘‘and Times.” 
And were they not the good old times, the 
merrie days, et cetera, when claret was 1s. 6d. 
or 1s. 8d. per bottle (not the meagre ordinaire, 
in which we are now threatened to be drowned, 
but genuine Bordeaux), and brandy £1 per 
anker, or 6d. a bottle, and rum and whisky 
were beginning to make themselves known ; 
and strong ale cost 2d. the bottle—the quart, 
no sixteen to the dozen ; and there was no ex- 
cise of malt or hops; no occasion for petitions 


| and deputations from Kent, to plague Chan- 





| cellors of the Exchequer; no smugglers, no 


coastguard, no illicit stills; people could swal- 
low their ‘“nightcaps” quietly and comfort- 
ably, and go to bed, But still there is al- 
ways in human affairs some sort of drawback 
or other: bare legs were the prevalent fashion 
among the lower female classes; and even the 
maidservants in gentlemen’s houses displayed 
a similar morning toilet; and our author 
states :— 


“The undress of both sexes was often coarse and 
slovenly beyond any example even among the lower 
orders in modern days. Gentlemen used to walk 
about all the morning in greasy night-caps and 
dirty night-gowns (dressing-gowns), or threadbare 
coats. ‘The elder ladies wore large linen caps called 
toys, encroaching on the face, and tied under the 
chin, with worsted short-gowns and aprons, The 
word toy is probably derived from the French toque, 
the hood worn by women of mean condition in 
France. 

“The clergy in my early life were not less slo- 
venly than their neighbours. Many of them wore 


| coloured clothes of very coarse materials. Blue was 


which, as i then supposed, I never should be able to ‘my own profession in Scotland at that time... . 


forget.” 


Tow well it is for mankind that disappoint- 
ments like this are not fatal! In three years 
Somerville was cured ; and on a visit to Lon- 
don, enjoying Garrick at Drury Lane, he had 
an opportunity of doing the agreeable, and 
says :— 


“T shall never forget the exquisite pleasure I felt 


_ in having it thus in my power to offer Miss Charters, 


the common colour for full dress among persons of 


| Butcher's meat was rarely eaten by labourers and 


servants, except in the houses of stock farmers, who 
found their account in consuming at home that part 
of their stock which was unfit for sale. There was 
no regular butcher market except in towns and the 
larger villages, and the articles brought to market 


. consisted chiefly of mutton, lamb, and veal. Even 


in principal towns beef was seldom to be had in the 
market, except perhaps on the occasion of fairs, or 
the county meetings which brought together a num- 
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her of country gentlemen, and usually ended in con- 
v.viality.” 

Yet beef was only 2d. or 23d. a pound of 
17} ounces, and never exceeded 4d. ; lamb, 14d. ; 
veal, 4d. and 5d. ; and mutton in like propor- 
tion? The carcass of a whole lamb might 
be got for 1s. or 1s. Gd.; and butter and 
cheese, 24 ounces to the pound, cost 3d. or 4d. 
Many conveniences were wanting : in the kit- 
chen, ‘the utensils were few and clumsy ;” 
jacks had not been invented, and ‘the dogs (as 
the learned Doctor had heard) used to hide 
themselves or run away when they observed 
indications that there was to be a roast for 
dinner.” Household furniture was simple 
enough: wooden platters sufficed for farmers 
and many of the clergy ; in some higher fa- 
tmnilies, pewter vessels were seen. The best bed, 
for visitors, was exhibited and used in 4 

| 
| 


portrait is by no means favourable, and we 
read of the dinner party with horror and 
dismay. 


“The extravagant self-sufficiency of his guests, 
their barefaced reciprocal flattery, and the contempt 
which they expressed for the most esteemed living 
authors, often provoked my indignation. I speak, 
however, principally of Gilbert Stuart, to whom the 
club assigned oracular authority. I was astonished 
at the effrontery, as well as impudence, with which 
he dared to avow a want of all principle and honour. 
He showed me two contrasted characters of Alder- 
man Beckford, the idol of the mob, which he was to 
insert in the antagonist newspapers most in circula- 
tion, one a panegyric, and the other a libel, and for 
each of which he expected to receive the reward of 
a guinea. 
racter, it must be acknowledged that he possessed 
transcendent intellectual talents, a powerful under- 
standing, a penetrating discernment, with a capacity 





drawing-room, and there were only two car- 
pets in the county town of Jedburgh—one in 
the manse and the other in the Proyost’s domi- 
cile. ‘¢ In many gentlemen’s houses there were | 
no grates in the bedrooms,—the fire, when a 
fire there was, being kindled on the hearth ;” 
and at bedtime, visitors were paired off (like 
Colman’s two parsons and one shirt!) to sicep 
together (two gentlemen or two ladies), thotigh 
of different age or rank, and previously 
strangers to each other. In short, cleanliness 
and ventilation had not yet attracted any par- | 
ticular attention ; and, as it ever will be, man- 
ners and conversation sympathized with the | kept his promise, but only so long as I might have 
external conditions of slovenly homeliness, sore- | #¢quiesced in a subaltern department. Happening 
ly lacking in reticent refinement of speech. he mention to Sir Gilbert Elliot the literary com- 
‘The contrast is very great. At the beginning | P®™Y with ean L ae “ eo to 
of the last century, Provost Alexander, the only | me nover to think 0 =n ontonney & proweanem, 
banker in Edinburgh, often received a solitary | °"S40P who 3 cos igs matically grey 
; > ibd ‘ Y | erudition, who devoted themselves entirely to mer- 
letter by the London mail; and, fifty years cenary composition, seldom preserved purity of prin- 
later, the post did not arrive till the evening | ciple, or obtained respectability of character. His 
of the fifth day, when the portmanteau was ! observation I have seen verified in the fate of several 
agg from behind the back of the weary | of my acquaintances of this description.” 
rider. 


It was between Edinburgh, Minto, Jed- 


admired, and what was less known, was his facility 
and quickness in composing—the more extraordi- 
nary, because his style has so much the appearance 
of art and elaboration. I have often seen him, after 
revelling through the night, without sleep or re- 
| freshment, take the pen in his hand, and in a few 
' minutes write out an article for a newspaper or re- 

view, which was sent to the press without correction. 
To me he was friendly, and even flattering, He 
strenuously urged me to resign my charge at Minto, 
and to become an associate in the trade of author- 
ship, with warm promises of his interest and patron- 
age. I believe he was sincere, and would have 





Here is text for dissertation, but we leave it 


; a “| to speak for itself, and to provoke opinions 
burgh, and London on occasional visits, that pro et con., and conclude with the sketch of 


the author picked up the personal observations 4, >; i 
of which we shall adect a few brief examples | Rignen Fineian rat sep at Fhe, epmne, aby 


that strike us as most deserving of note. Of 
Harry Dundas, afterwards the powerful Tory 
Lord Melville, it is related that in the ‘Belles | 
Lettres Society” of his youth, “in discus- 
sions of a political nature, he always professed 
an enthusiastic attachment to Whig prin- 
ciples.” ‘To balance this, it is quoted from 
Fox's maiden speech that “‘he did not know, saying, ‘Your Royal Highness cannot read it’ The 
and never would acknowledge the voice of the 


ss 7 Duke turned away, expressing himself in great 
—_ of England, without the walls of the | wrath, which Peter repeated, mimicking his attitude 
ouse of Commons.” In politics as in other 


; and voice. The pleasantry consisted in this, that 
matters, it seems we know what we are, but | the Duke of Cumberland was supposed to be defi- 
we do not know what we may be; and so cient in the elementary branches of education. Dr. 
Dundas became a Pittite, and Fox the man | Wolcot, who had been originally educated for the 
of the people. A mention of the celebrated — wi told a that he ue offi- 
Dr. Price, with whom he officiated in dis- ciatec as ac ergyman in amaica ; and ha encou~ 
pensing the sacrament at his chapel at Newing- oa tation ace = pon 
om or goa the ae - 7 Idness of me me a season ticket to the Opera, at that time per- 
Itical Sermons On the /imerican war aNd | formed in the Pantheon; but, however fond of 
rench Revolution, as in perfect contrast to | amusement, I disdained to be laid under an obliga- 
7 pov and nat pom if In =e | tion to a person whom I so much despised.” 
cal controversy; and compares him in this re- | =f Ge : , 
spect’ with Burnet, adding the following reflec- '_ And this brings us to our finale. Like Dr. 
tion, which we think by far the most telling 


Carlyle, Dr. Somerville was a warm admirer 
(“suggestive ” is the pet phrase) in the book. Of theatrical performances, first introduced to 
‘**From what I have experienced in my own 


Edinburgh in the beginning of the eighteenth 
temper, I suspect that the heat of dispute be- 


century, and therefore young when he made 
comes more intense where the importance of @¢quaintance with them, maturing in Garrick, 
the propositions which we have espoused, and , Kemble, and Siddons, and tells a good story of 
the arguments by which we defend them, are | Whitfield in the Scottish metropolis. 
most doubtful and controvertible.” In Lon- 
don he also encountered Gilbert Stuart and 
Peter Pindar. Of the former gentleman of 
the then Press, whom he met at the table of 
John Murray the first, of Fleet Street, the 


“On one of these occasions that I met Dr. Wol- 
cot, after vaunting of the patronage of the Duke of 
Cumberland, he recited and mimicked a conversation 
he had had with his Royal Highness behind the 
scenes in the play-house. He had composed an epi- 
logue to be spoken by one of the actors, and the 
| Duke wishing to see it, attempted to wrest from him 

the manuscript he held in his hand, Peter resisted, 


“One morning he awakened the curiosity of his 
numerous audience by the preamble with which he 


well,’ said he, ‘that many of my hearers are fond 
of the theatre and ball-room; I shall this evening 


However exceptionable Dr. Stuart’s cha- | 


for patient laborious research. But what I most ! 


addressed them, before announcing his text. ‘I know | 


ireat them according to their tastes, by inviting 
| them to a dance, after which will be performed a 
| tragedy.’ (These were nearly the very words used 
in the Edinburgh play-bills.) ‘Read Matthew, 
chapter xiv. verse 6,’ (a text which refers to Hero- 
dias dancing before Herod). The archness of this 
preface, while it excited the surprise of the audience, 
prepared them to listen with closer attention to the 
preacher's illustration of his subject, which consisted 
mostly in violent invective against dancing and plays, 
as inconsistent with Christian purity. 

“The solemnity and earnestness of his address 
were also degraded by a habit of punning, indulged 
upon many occasions in the midst of his most se- 
rious admonitions. Mr. Foote, the comedian, had 
recently made a visit to Edinburgh. His name was 
often introduced by Mr. Whitefield in his public dis- 
| courses. For example—‘ However much you all 
_ admire Mr. Foote, the devil will one day make a 
| foot-ball of him.’” 


| 











We wish we could quote a singular descrip- 
tion of the author’s journey from London to 
| Edinburgh in charge of eight or ten thousand 
| guineas for the Bank, but it is too long, and 
| we have devoted more room than perhaps is 
a warrantable proportion to a publication in- 
' trinsically very slight. 








SKETCHES IN NORTH AMERICA.* 


Way this slight but well-timed brochure should 
be called Sketches in North America, except for 
some all-potent trade reason, we cannot imagine. 
The overgrown pamphlet which has been blown 
out into a book, begins and ends with some 
brief remarks on Neva Scotia ; its remaining 
pages being entirely devoted to remarks on the 
peculiarities of the ‘‘ Yankees,” or people of 
the Northern States of the disunited republic. 
Mr. Reid's book has been written quickly 
for an emergency, and to meet the present 
want in England of correct and unprejudiced 
information about the great quarrel between 
the North and South. It is, however, written 
in a very fair and good-natured — and is 
free from either gross caricature, illiberal mis- 
statement, or blameable ignorance. Indeed, 
the book is little more than a patchwork of 
judiciously-chosen newspaper extracts. It is 
one of those books, indeed, that in time we 
do not despair of seeing an automaton machine 
getting up in about three days and three nights. 
We haye had the duck that picked up food 
and even digested it; we have had the auto- 
maton flute-players, and the clock-work chess- 
layer that puzzled Catherine of Russia ; we 
have had machines that spoke, that set up type, 
| and that performed calculations ; we have ma- 
| chines that we use as horses, as message-carri- 
ers, and as washerwomen—why not machines 
| to collect extracts and arrange them into pages? 
We by no means despair of this great discovery 
—one that would be so welcome in Paternoster 
| Row. 
| Mr. Reid is, however, not abnormal in bring- 
ing out this book on a current topic. It does not 
matter whatis going on— war in Japan—mission 
| &la mode in the Friendly Islands—earthquakeat 
| Venezuela—there is sure to be some one here 
| who was once there, and out comes the book on 
the popular subject in about three weeks. ‘There 
is always some slave of the lamp, some ‘‘frozen- 
out gardener” of literature, to tell us about 
all the missionaries that were ever served up to 
| table, and of all the earthquakes that ever con- 
| vulsed the round world. These books have gene- 
| rally bright covers, as insects have bright wings. 
| They generally look, too, as if they had been 
brought out in a hurry : the sheets seem inclined 
to drop out, the very types look staring and 





























| * Sketches in North America; with some Account of Con- 
gress and of the Slavery Question. By H, Reid. (Longman.) 
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astonished to find themselves side by side; and, 
itt fact, the whole affair seems to have “a pro- 
clivity,” to use a fitting Americanism, to re- 
turn fast to its primitive atoms, and to subside 
to chaos till another ‘ frozen-out gardener” 
wants them to shape his creature out of. 

But we are wandering from our motto, which 
is, to *‘ read, mark, learn, and inwardly digest,” 
the somewhat crude, yet not valueless, book be- 
fore us. Where our author can get a good to- 
pic, and does not stifle us with extracts, his chat 
about American men and things is pleasant 
enough. Let us take him, for instance, and lay 
him on the dissecting table,—wounding to heal, 
all for his good, not pulling him to pieces wan- 
tonly as a child would a butterfly,—and see 
what he has to tell us about the look of the 
people in the States. It has long been a grow- 
ing notion among physiologists that the Euro- 
pean race, when settling in America, has a ten- 
dency to approximate in complexion and fea- 
ture to the old Indian type. Some writers call 
it a degeneracy ; others merely look on it as a 
change; others fly in a rage and deny the fact 
altogether. Unfortunately, the question has 
been made a religious and a political one. 
The sceptics who reject the idea of change as- 
sert the doctrine of primeval diversities. This 
party, who are in favour of slavery, maintain 
that no geographical change can effect pecu- 
liarities of race, and wilfully and loudly infer 
from this that the negro can never be improved 
into a moral and intellectual condition fit for 
freedom. But then, on the other hand, the 
impartial judge has to consider that since our 
last American war the United Kingdom alone 
hassent three millions of its people to the States, 
and that swarms of Spaniards, Germans, and 
Frenchmen are perpetually being added to their 
already mixed population. 

The American is undoubtedly lean and worn- 
looking ; he smiles less than we do, and laughs 
far seldomer ; he is not so stolid, so easy-going, 
or rich-looking. ‘The American is wiry, quick, 


limbs. ‘The American thinks us stolid and slow, 
and says we are too globular, too fleshy about 
the cheeks, too thick in the neck, too abounding 
in caution, reserve, fixed, unimprovable habits, 
cant, and phlegm. Ina word, to use their own 
quaint phrase, “‘ Joha Bull won’t do, and must 
be done over again.” We think the Americans 
irritable and restless as invalids, too revengeful, 
too speculative, too headlong, too reckless. 

My. Reid sketches the three leading types 
of Americans very vividly, and evidently from 
long experience. The Southerner is yellow 
and nasal, like the Northerner, and ten time: 
more heedless of bloodshed ; but he has more 
of the English quiet and composed bearing. 
Of the New-Englander, we transcribe Mr. 
Reid's own description :— 


“Spare in face and figure, he is distinguished by 


nervous manner ; his bearing is marked by restless- 
ness and a sort of explosive energy ; there is no re- 

ose in his character; one fecls quite slow beside a 
New Englander. His temperament seems in a high 
degree nervous-sanguine, with the former element 
preponderating. He has a constant craving for ac- 
tion, for change, for excitement. He is the very 
embodiment of the spirit of scheming, speculation, 
and enterprise, has faith in himself, goes-ahead with 
a reckless confidence and headlong stick-at-nothing- 
ism, and, more perhaps than any nation on earth, 
exemplifies the Scotch saying, ‘He will make a 
spoon or spoil a horn” He often does spoil the 
horn; but, with wonderful elasticity, springs up 
again, perhaps on the very spot where he fell, hike 
a phenix from the ashes—perhaps in the far west, 
into which he carries the same dash and daring. 


banking, after the crisis of 1857. The latter was 
praising the banking system pursued in his province, 
in which, he said, the banks never fail. ‘What, 
sir,’ said the lively Yankee, ‘your banks never fail! 
—the people can have no enterprise.” 


Truly the Puritan and the Indian have reared 
a strange family—people with the old patriarch- 
al impulses for spreading, colonizing, and an- 





'and probably also to the gods. 


| 





| 
| 
| 


| woman seems always rather alarmed at her 


¢ sting | the tyrannical sex which has hitherto instructed 
a clear penetrating eye, a singularly intellectual as- | 
pect, a frank, open expression, a quick, impulsive, | 


| tant brothers—of their vigorous and magical 
| growth. Mr. Reid is liberal, generous, and im- 


|nexing. ‘That the Indian sun has had its quiet 
| influences over the transplanted northern blood, 
| no one who has ever felt its violence can doubt. 
| The very calls on the skin alone for fresh 
| action in time changed the body, and as the 
| body changed so changed the mind. Then 
| came the influences of food and of a change of 
| occupation. So comes it that Time, the Har- 
lejuin, finds the Puritan, with his “ four- 
| teenthly” and his ‘“‘ dearly beloved brother,” 
| drinking his horn of hollands after a long 

grace, and, striking him with his wand, turns 
‘him in two quick centuries to the New- 
| Englander, ‘* who guesses it is all-fired hot, 
| and that he is thirsty as thunder,” and “ liquors 
| up” accordingly. 

Then comes the third type—the half-Indian 
| grave American—that you meet, and who re- 
| minds you of Hugh Peters and the Fifth Mo- 
| narchy men—grave and grim, with long, 
| compressed, firm upper lips—who do not smile 
and do not often talk, but who chew the cud 
of tobacco quietly, till they get a deep, dark, 
bilious, yellow —expressive of stern and im- 
movable, rather suffering, contentment. This 
is the Puritan-Indian type. 

There is no rose-blood in the cheeks of 
American women. ‘They are intellectual, gra- 
cious, never shy, but lean-breasted and pallid ; 
and they receive your politeness as right wrung 
from you, not as a homage voluntarily offered. 
They read much, and claim intellectual equality | 
with man; but they are beguiled by knavish | 
spirit-rappers and any new ‘ism” (except | 
rheumatism) that comes up to the surface. The | 


| Americans rejoice in Dr. Anne Preston and | 
restless, feverish, of sharper features, and looser | 





| 


| 
j 


animated, hopeful look, and for their air of 
dignity and self-respect. They look what they 
are, brave freemen, dependent on no one, un- 
able to fawn and cringe, never servile or 
parasitical. Unfortunately, too self-conscious of 
their recent change from dependence, they are 
often insolent and self-confident to the point 
of boorishness. The nasal twang we admit 
and lament; the spitting, we agree with Mr. 
Reid, is seldom offensive or misdirected. 

On these and other graver accusations brought 
by travellers against the Americans, our author 
dilates sensibly and tolerantly enough. He 
praises the extreme and ready fluency of the 
American, and explains the causes that make 
the people of the States so excitable, and so 
intellectually active. 


“From their very childhood the Americans are 
inured io driving and excitement. The rousing and 
animated style witnessed in the infant schools is 
continued and maintained during youth up to man- 
hood, when declamation, fiery debates, and never- 
ending political struggles, keep up the eternal tur- 
moil. All are educated, all have votes and political 
influence, and all are in a state of continual excite- 
ment on public questions. Every four years the 
country is stirred to its foundations on the presiden- 
tial election, the agitation for which is in full ope- 
ration a twelvemonth beforehand. Every two years 
a new Congress is chosen; and besides this each 
State has its own legislature and governor to elect 
at short intervals, Every city has its little parlia- 
ment, and the citizens of each State must attend, 
more or less, to the doings of the other States.” 


The first great truth an Englishman who 
goes to America has to learn is, that the English 
and the Americans are two distinct races,— 
with more points of difference than of resem- 
blance,—with different dress, food, climate, 
aims, government,—with different wants and 
with a different future opening before them,— 
two races who respect each other, but who never 
did, and we fear never will, regard each other 
with love or liking. We look on them as our 
children, they laugh at us for once thinking 


| Dr. Susannah Peabody ; but the result at pre- | them mere tributary colonists ; we think them 
| sent is rather a bony and stiff-backed, blue- | 
| stockinged pedantry, certainly hateful to men, 


The learned 


own temerity, and is sure to cant or use some 
affected jargon about ‘‘ the overflowing of the 
human,” or in some other way assumes a self- 
assertive brag, which is to true self-confidence 
what vapouring is to courage, or a swell- 
mobsman’s swagger is to the true gentleman’s 
quietude. For our own part, we do not want 
to sit down on a bee-hive, nor to hazard any 
opinion on the dangerous question of the 
equality of the male and female intellect ; but 
this we inay say, that to the best of our belief 
there has not yet been a female Shakespere, a 
female Plato, or a female Newton ; unless they 
sought refuge in the impenetrable disguise of 


the world. 

We have had far too much abuse from tra- 
vellers, of American customs and things. It 
is not surely for us to be jealous of our dis- 


rash young men, they regard us as obsolete old 
fogies. We are sure that Mr. Reid is a man 
of prixciple, and not a mere special pleader, 
because, while praising what is admirable in 
America, he lays the lash so heavy on what is 
dangerous or bad. He says truly— 


“No man can have lived a little in North Ame- 
rica, whether in the United States or the British Co- 
lonies, without perceiving that impatience of re- 
straint and a morbid jealousy of rulers penetrate the 
whole system of society. The lower classes, ser- 
vants, the employed, the young, the women, in short, 
all who have any one above them in authority or 
standing, are in a state of chronic insubordination. 
There is no organ ‘of veneration in North America ; 
every one in authority is looked upon with suspi- 
cion; as a possible oppressor, who must be narrowly 
watched, and checked at the slightest manifestation 
of his natural tendency to be a tyrant. This is seen 
in the audacious bearing of the young, in the row- 
dyism in even the old-settled large cities, not always 
confined to the mob, in the intolerance of the fede- 
ral authority by the several States, and of the State 
authority by its citizens, and in the increasing ten- 





partial; he looks for what te praise, not for 
what to abuse. It is always easy enough to 


any malicious dolt to find, in any country, 


something to abuse. The Briton generally 
selects for his pillory whatever is unlike Eng- 


' lish things,—be it better, beit worse, no matter 


| —it is different, and it becomes ‘‘the Aunt 


| 
| 
| 
' 


| 


Sally” of his bludgeoning abuse. 

Mr. Reid is too cosmopolitan, and too much 
of a traveller, for these low, mischievous, and 
untrue prejudices. In the States, for instance, 


an American and Nova-Scotian were discoursing of | he praises the working men, for their bright, 


dency to give the people the election of judges, and 
to appoint them for limited times only.” 


All this is singularly true,—independence is 
carried often too far in America. The boys 
have no veneration for the aged, and indeed, 
there are very few aged or venerable; the un- 
married daughters have far too much liberty ; 
the servants are barely civil, and by no means 
obedient. Most baneful development of all, 
come the ‘“‘rowdy,” the city ‘‘ loafer,” the 
election bully, the tavern stabber, the un- 
tamed city savage, who defies law and yet gene- 
rally escapes punishment,——the ‘‘ land-pirate ” 
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of modern civilization, the practical, pistolling 
politician of the bar-rooms and the Caucus 
meetings. 

Nowhere is Rowdyism so rampant as in the 
oldest cities of the Union, New York and Bal- 
timore. The ‘ Shoulder-hitters ” and ‘* Dead 
Rabbits ” in the one city, vie with the “ Plug- 
Uglies,” the “ Rip-Raps,” and the ‘ Black 
Snakes” in the other. These rowdies are the 
offspring of the desperadoes who from time to 
time have left Europe and taken shelter in 
America. They are broken-down gamblers, 
spavined bankrupts, runaway seducers, brand- 
ed homicides, outcast thieves, detected cheats, 
of the blackest and most ferocious hearts. 
Their race has always been by tradition armed, 
and at the same time lawless. They once 
fought with Indians and panthers, now they 
fight with policemen and their political oppo- 
nents. The law is weak, they know, and at 


the worst, they can fly to the backwoods or | 
the prairies, or further still, to Mexico or the | 


West Indies. Mr. Reid enumerates several 
dreadful crimes perpetrated by the “‘rowdies.”— 


“In the city of New York, not long ago, rowdy- 
ism and assassination had reached such a pitch that 
the authorities felt themselves called upon to enforee 
the extreme. penalty of the law upon a youth little 
more than seventeen years of age, who bad wantonly 
killed a man, by stabbing, in a street riot. In Cin- 
cinnati, last summer, a professor in a college there, 


returning heme at uight with two ladies, heard some | 


offensive remark from a knot of rowdies loitering at 


a corner; he imprudently turned back towards them; | 


in a few seconds the ladies heard a cry, and on look- 
ing for their friend, found him alone, dead on the 
street, stabbed to the heart with a bowie knife. 
There is no reason to believe there was any private 
revenge to gratify ; it is supposed that his reproof or 
ren. mstrance led to angry words, followed by the 
fatal blow with the ever ready bowie knife. Balti- 
more, in 1859, exhibited an extraordinary series of 
crimes, A man was convicted of arson ; his brother 
assassinated the policeman who was the chief wit- 
ness against the incendiary. The brother was tried 
for this murder and convicted; thereupon, a com- 
rade, repeating the very crime for which the brother 
was tried, avenged him by assassinating another po- 
liceman who had given evidence against his friend. 
For these and other murders, four men were ex- 
ecuted at Baltimore shortiy before I visited that 
eity, and the landlord of the hotel at which I lived, 
told me, with an air of confidence, that they had 
now put down rowdyismn, and that the city was 
peaceable and safe. This sense of security, however, 
was but short-lived; at the ensuing municipal elec- 
tions dreadful riots took place, at which fire-arms 
were used, many were wounded, and four or five 
citizens were killed.” 


The habit of going armed is the real source 
of half these crimes. Carrying arms is dan- 
gerous in any age, but among a choleric and 
disunited people, and a floating and turbulent 
meets, it is little better than madness. 


hen we sober English carried daggers and | 


swords, there were perpetual duels ; how much 


more, then, is this habit dangerous among this | 
excitable new race, with its fervid hatreds 


and many causes of quarrel! 

Mr. Reid gives us a pleasant and curious 
picture of Congress assembled in the great and 
beautiful Capitol, girded with gardens, and 
looking down from its height upon the Potomac. 
The hall of the House of Representatives is 
strangely unlike our own House of Commons. 
The gallery at Washington holds some twelve 
hundred listeners, who torment the speaker by 
often applauding when they should not, and 
by continued loud talking. Each member has 
a desk before him, on which he can write, and 
in which he can keep his papers. There are 
pages to wait on the members, to post le:ters 
for them, to bring them water, or to cariy mes- 
sages. When you wanta page to come to you, 


you clap your hands in the Spanish manner. 
The representatives never cheer or groan. Oc- 
casionally disreputable scenes occur; as, for 
instance, a pistol awkwardly falling out of a 
violent speaker's pocket, or a shower of jewel- 
lery dropping on the speaker from ladies jos- 
tling for seats in the too crowded gallery. 
Canes, too, have before now been threateningly 
brandished by Southern gentlemen and North- 
ern gentlemen ; and honourable speakers from 
the Mississippi have been known to allude to 
hanging, unpleasantly coupling with it the 





{ 


name of the member opposite. 
On the whole, though little more than a 
bundle of arranged cuttings from American 
| papers, seasoned with original letterpress, this 
| book deserves commendation from its calm and 
| tolerant spirit, and its judicious views. We can 
| never be too often told that Americans have 
not English feelings, and never will have. We 
' may rely on their respect, if we treat them as 
friends; but we must never treat them as if 
they could never be our enemies. 


MASSEY’S POEMS.* 


Somm years ago, when Mr, Massey published 
his. first volume of sentimental ballads, the 
public—then in search of a hero—thought fit to 
receive the new poet with an enthusiastic ova- 
tion. Pains were taken to make us aware that 


cedents, and that he was to be regarded as a 
self-made and self-educated man,—the expe- 


dience and precision of which last terms are | 


still, notwithstanding the oracle of Mr. 
Smiles, open to fresh debate. The infer- 
ence to be drawn from the conduct of those 
who criticized ‘‘ Babe Christabel” was, not that 
the young rhymester was entitled to honours on 
the true strength of his poetical genius, but 
that he was entitled to hero-worship for hay- 
ing been able to write verses at all, under cir- 
cumstances naturally and educationally disad- 
vantageous. ‘The roughness of the soil was in 
_ inverse ratio to the excellence of the fruit ; and 
it pleased the lovers of novelty to find that a 
hard-worked son of labour had succeeded in 
writing good English. Mr. Massey, therefore, 


became one of an unfortunate class whom | 
Johnson runs down inthe Rambler. He awoke | 
one morning and found himself famous. Fame | 
of this kind, if fame it can be called, is short- | 


lived; and, naturally enough, it reacts against 
itself, | When the first shock of surprise was 
over, the public was perfectly ready to detect 
the faults which abounded in his second vo- 
lume, Craigcrook Castle, and it will be pre- 


| pared to reject the wretched crudities of Have- | 
We are now in a position to | 


| lock’s March. 
| separate Mr. Massey’s talents from a popula- 
_rity which was spurious in the first instance, 
|; and which now is perfectly exhausted. 


and as such chiefly, he claims notice here. 
The class to which he belongs is utterly with- 
out humour, or without that sympathy which 
is the essence of humour; and, as Goethe ob- 
served, nothing is more significant of men’s 
characters than what they consider laughable. 
In conducting an impartial analysis of his 
writings, we ascertain that his ideas are im- 
pregnated with that extreme sensibility which 
seldom or never induces self-dignity, and 
which, being unaccompanied by pure humour, 
leads the poet into affected and spasmodic 
jocularity. His Farmer Forrest's Opinion 
of the Broad-Bottomed Ministry, which is 
printed in the volume before us, contains much 





“* Havelock's March, and Other Poems, By Gerald Massey. 
(Triibner.) 








- 
coarseness, little wit, and no humour. Le has 
no sympathy with human nature in its more 
actual forms. His sympathies are simply the 
sublimated essence of an undisciplined vagrant 
imagination, which certainly grasps some hu- 
man topies, but which, by involving them in a 
maze of silly metaphysics and separating them 
from their every-day associations, deprives 
them of their pathos. We have, for instance, 
in the volume before us a number of lyrics, 
entitled ‘‘ Christie’s Poems,” which have for 
their common subject the loss of a beloved 
child (a third Babe Christabel), and all of 
which fail in awakening the emotions they ap- 
peal to. ‘They are always namby-pamby, and 
never pathetic. And here we may take occa- 
sion to remark, that honest people are apt to 
suspect the man who clothes his most private 
and sacred feelings in fine words, and retails 
them to the public by means of printed pages. 
It is believed that the really afflicted man be- 
/ comes delicate-minded in his atiliction, anc 
would shrink from laying bare his wound to 
vulgar eyes. We do not question Mr. Massey's 
sincerity, but we doubt his good taste and his 
poetical talents. He has worn the memory of 
his lost child threadbare; he has told us the 
same story again and again, in the same pue- 
rile manner, with the same iteration of fanci- 
ful nonsense. He may be an affectionate ta- 





Mr. Massey had been unfortunate in his ante- | 


Mr. Massey is the representative of a class, | 





ther, but his fatherly affection is nevertheless 
/a nuisance. Till Mr. Massey can tell us sonte- 
thing new in a legitimate way, till he can think 
a little more, and seribble a little less, we must 
{ . . . 
question his claim to the name of poet. He 
appears to have no reflective faculties what- 
| ever, aud he is utterly destitute of invention, 
| imagination, and inspiration, properly so called. 
| In the third volume of a would-be poet, we 
| look for more solidity and consecutiveness, and 
| less brilliancy, than we generally find in a 
‘first volume of promise. ‘There are no signs 
| of growth in Mr. Massey ; he is, if possible, 
rather fonder of fine phrases than before. 
There is nothing good in Havelock’s March 
| save the title, which suggests stirring associa~ 
tions; but we hold it no bad sign that it is 
‘occasionally prosy. ‘The following almost 
| equals the Times correspondent in fidelity, while 
‘it lacks the apology of his vocation :— 
; “They saw the first sight of their foe as the fourth dawr 
grew red; 
Tvrenty miles to breakfast marched; and had to fight in- 
stead. 
The morning smiled on arms up-piled, and weary way~ 
t worn inen, 
| But soon the assembly sounded, and they spring to arms 
| again ; a 
| The heaviest hearts up-leaping light, as flames that tread 
on air. 
The Rebcl iine bore down as they had caught us unaware ; 
But Maude dasht forward with his guns, over the sandy 
mire, 
And little did they relish our bright rain of rifle fire: 
Quickly the onward way was ploughed, with heaps ov 
either hand; 
They broke the foe, then broke their fast, that dauntless 
little band.” 
Among the “National Poems” we find 
/ some readable lyrics, but none so good as the 
| best in the author's first volume. They have 
| less vigour and less earnestness. We presume 
that Mr. Massey has by this time been weaned 
from the bloody breast of Red Republicanisin, 
but he still retains his deep-rooted hate for 
the reigning Emperor of the French, who has 
his faults perhaps, but none which render him 
deserving of praise or blame at the hands of 
sentimental English poets. Louis Napoleon 
may or may not be a great humbug, but he is, 
at the same time, a great fact; and such very 
blank verse as the following would be amusing, 
if its tendency were not directly pernicious :— 


“ He stole on France, deflowered her in the night, 
Then tore her tongue out lest she told the tale: 
And Statesmen called him friend, and proudly held 
Qur Banner over him, while moneyed worldlings, 
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So pleased they knew not on which leg to stand, 
Went on thcir knees, and worshipt his success ; 
So prostrate in their souls, so prone in dust, 
They saw not how the feet were only clay, 

For all the golden Image ;—they forgot 

How meanest reptiles craw] up tallest towers.” 

The poem from which we have extracted 
the above is entitled, England and Louis 
Napoleon, May, 1859. 1t is very bad, but | 
full of fine similes. Mr. Massey is no poli- 
tician. He has no doubt studied diligently | 
the leading articles in the Weekly Dispatch, 
but he takes very superficial views of current 
events. He takes care to inform us that Louis 





Napoleon is ‘a sneaking cutpurse, not a cut- | cruel, treacherous people ; t 
Eastern morality is notorious, and we suspect 


throat. grand ;” that ‘he bears a burglar’s 
bludgeon, not a sword;” that his ‘ fortresses 
and palaces” were ‘‘ built with the headsman’s 
scaffold.” The inference to be drawn from this 
poem is, that it is our bounden duty to quarrel 
with Louis Napoleon, becanse “* we are a chosen 
people,” and ‘ freedom wears our English rose 
for her peculiar crest.” Of course, Mr. Massey 
is very indignant. with the Manchester men :— 
“These pallid Peacemen are to trne men what 

Our world might be without its iron ore ; 

But never may the grand old bravery die. 

No, no! we must not let the death-fires dance 

Along our heights with their funereal flames, 

As Hell had thrust up many reé-hot tongues 

To get its lap of bloed when earth is drencht.” 


It is quite possible that the above may find 
admirers. We once heard of a retired grocer 
who admired the Course of Time, and we know 
that some Scotchmen like Glasgow. To our 
mind, it is about as intelligible as the statement 
that the first Napoleon was a ‘ cut-throat 
grand.” If the Little Corporal was a cut- 


throat, we subtract the grandeur; and if he | 


was. grand, we may as well estimate him as 
something higher than a cut-throat. The fact 
is, that. Mr. Massey sacrifices consistency to 
strength, and prefers strong language to cool 
judgment. Cut-throat isa good mouth-filling 
word, and looks well when commenced with a 
capital letter. But we cannot understand on 
what grounds our author, in another “ na- 
tional” poem, informs us. that ‘t England has 
ten thousand Sayers,” which information, if 
reliable, will be apt to startle respectable 
householders. 

‘The most ambitious poem in this collection 
is that on Burns, whom Mr. Massey affectedly 
calls “ Robin,” ostensibly for the purpose of 
dragging in a metaphor about the robin-red- 
breast. It is an elaboration of the same author's 
Centenary verses, which were commended by 
the Crystal Palace Committee. It is even 
inore perplexing than the doggrel of Mr. J. 
Ki. Millais. A real poct would have hesi- 
tated before plunging into fanciful common- 
place on such a theme; and we venture to say 
that Mr. Marsey had no right to write at all 
about a man of whose genius one utterly with- 
out humour can have no comprehension. We 
spare the reader any extracts from ‘ Robin 
Burns.” We must, however, protest in this 
place against the introduction into English 
lyries of pet Scotch phrases—such as the words 
twee,” “bonnie,” ‘alane” (for alone), and 
* Jo’ed” (for loved). They are worse than Mr. 
Massey's spelling, which is modelled on the 
objectionable method of Mr. Walter Savage 
Landor. 

We have devoted more space to this volume 
than it seems, at a first glance, to deserve. 
Some of the poems, we confess, are greatly 
superior to those we have quoted, but none, we 
repeat, evince any signs of growth. It is be- 
cause Mr. Massey considers himself a ‘‘ poet of 
the people” that we have taken the pains to 
examine his qualifications for the post. We 





have come to the conclusion that those quali- | 


fications may be summed up by stating that he 








still writes like a schoolboy, and that he ‘ looks 
on fine phrases with the eye of a lover.” That 
fight with fortune, which ought to have deve- 
loped his toughest energies, has, as yet, failed to 
make a man of him; and we are tempted, in 
conclusion, to say with Lolofernes:—‘* Via, 
goodman Dull! thou hast spoken no word all 
this while.” 





TEN WEEKS IN JAPAN.* 
Ropixson Crvsor’s partner—we forget his 
name—represented the ar igri as a false, 

ne conservatism of 


| that our British Envoy, who has just fled for his 
| life from Yeddo to Yokuhama, would subscribe 

to the truth of the assertion. At this moment, 
| the position occupied by foreigners in Japan is 
| so critical, and the opening prospects of trade 


| with that country are so suddenly overclouded, 
that Asiatic politicians, baffled in their expec- 
tations, shake their heads wisely, but scarcely 
venture, except in general terms, to foretell 
coming events. ‘This modesty is to be com- 
| mended. It is certain that, in spite of old tra- 
vellers and modern bookmakers, in spite even 
of the valuable investigations of such men as 
| Kempfer, and more recently of Von Siebold 
| and Mr. Laurence Oliphant, our knowledge of 
| Japan is still slight and unsatisfactory. Stay- 
| at-home readers, who are forced to gain all 
| their information from books, often find them- 
' selves sorely puzzled, since the minute details 
' given by one traveller are entirely overthrown 
by the investigations of another. 

The Bishop of Victoria is not likely to escape 
‘some of the critical darts which have been 
‘aimed at most of his predecessors in the same 
| curious field of research. Yet we doubt if any 
| traveller ever spent “Ten Weeks in Japan” 
/more pleasantly and profitably. The volume 
| before us contains many golden sheaves of tra- 
| vel, carefully selected and tastefully garnered. 

Looking at the book as a work of art, there is 
‘a brilliancy of colour about it which would 
charm a pre-Raphaelite. ‘The Bishop of Vic- 

toria has an eye to the picturesque and a dash 
| of romance in his composition, such as is rarely 
displayed by an ecclesiastical dignitary. His 
' style withal is manly and simple. Without 
| any apparent effort, he always writes with vi- 
gour and in good English—a virtue which one 
| or two of our lords spiritual have dispensed 
with altogether. ‘The modest title of the vo- 
‘lume does not do justice to the variety and 
interest of its contents. ‘The Bishop accom- 
plished much in a small gpk of time; but he 
would not have succeeded in so doing had he 
‘not, as Lord Bacon terms it, “* sucked the ex- 
perience of others.” Evidently the author 
comes to his subject with a full mind. Ue has 

x * deliverance” to make about the Japanese, 
/and he makes it with earnestness and power ; 

he has pleasant memories to relate, and he 
' writes them down with a heartiness and zest 
| which are sure to captivate his readers. ‘The 
| points of interest in the volume are so varied, 

that we scarcely know which to take up. The 
| feast is a plentiful one, and we must be con- 

tent to select our share from the dishes which 
| come readiest to hand. 

The Bishop has a love for the beautiful in 
whatever form it may present itself. Some- 
times he carries us away in pleasant fancy toa 
very dreamland of loveliness, while he portrays 
hills crowned with foliage and valleys luxuriaut 
with vegetation, sunny homesteads covered 
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| with thatch and surrounded by flowers, healthy, 

| hearty, happy-looking villagers, pursuing their 

* Ten Weeks in Japan. By George Smith, D.D., Bishop of 
Victoria (Hongkong). (Longman,) 








rustic toil; mothers with bright little naked 
babies in their arms, holding up flowers to the 
strangerand greeting him with friendly courtesy; 
wayside inns, in which the Japanese gentleman 
enjoys his cakes and tea, and gladdens his eye 
and ear with the song and dance of singing- 
girls; figures, teo, of fair women, if not in 
complexion yet in beauty, whose teeth are still 
unblackened, whoseeyebrowsare still unshaven, 
and whose appearance can only be deformed 
by the hideous fashions of matrimony. For a 
moment the fair visions of romance rise before 
us. Weare in that region of which all poets 
have sung and all lovers have dreamed ; yet it 
is a baseless fabric after all, and a word ora 
sentence from the trayeller brings us swiftly 
back to the miseries and sins of our own world, 
and withal to a very bad portion of it. 

Dr. Thunberg, a Swedish physician who 
wrote about Japan nearly a century ago, gave 
a long string of European miseries from which 
the Japanese were exempt. In his eyes it was 
a very Utopia, the single spot on the globe 
which reminded him still of Eden. Among 
other statements, he declares that the Japanese 
have a fixed dislike to drunkenness; that 
scarcely a needy person is to be found in 
the empire, and that none of the soil is wasted 
upon the ctiltivation of tobacco, or of any 
other useless plant. Either a great change 
has taken place of late, or the worthy Doctor 
wrote with his eyes shut; for the Bishop affirms 
that nowhere else in the East has he seen so 
many cases of drunkenness as in Japan, that 
numerous beggars with mutilated limbs and 
disgusting cutaneous disorders are frequently 
to be met with, and that in no part of the 
world is tobacco more universally consumed. 
But drunkenness is not the most prominent 
vice of the Japanese. It has been said that a 
man cannot blow his nose in Japan without 
having a spy upon the action, and this 
statement is scarcely an exaggeration. But 
while the Government visits every trans- 
gression of the laws with equal harshness, 
and a small. robbery or a deliberate murder 
are alike punished with death, it is. itself 
guilty of promoting public immorality by its 
systematic licensing and regulation of houses 
of infamy. ‘*The Japanese,” exclaims the 
Bishop, “are one of the most licentious races 
in the world ;” and he proves this, not only by 
the fact that in the public bathing-houses all 
ages and both sexes are intermingled in one 
shameless throng, but by the equally common 
custom among Japanese parents of selling their 
daughters fora term of degrading servitude. 
Strange to say, that this does not destroy a 
woman's chance of matrimony, since the middle 
class of Japanese “ regatd it as no disgrace to 
select their wives from such institutions.” 
When the first Protestant missionaries settled 
in Japan, we are told that “they were fre- 
iyi visited by fathers and mothers anxious 
to gain a temporary settlement for their daugh- 
ters, and to hire them out for monthly wages. 
Universal incredulity was expressed at the 
moral purity of the newly-arrived strangers.” 
Dr. Smith hints at darker vices still, which 
destroy yearly thousands of the people. Half 
of the diseases, he observes, which afflict the 
Japanese population are stated to originate In 
one and the same cause. The Bishop only al- 
ludes to this uncongenial topie, and we shall 
not do more. Let us turn rather to the bright 
side of the picture, and catch a glimpse or two 
of everyday-life in Japan, as it presents itself 
to the traveller. 

The Bishop of Victoria gives a careful and 
well-written account of the religions of the 
country, and shows how amicably Sintoism 
and Buddhism, the two chief systems of be- 
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lief, dovetail together. Neither of them ap- 
pear to demand, or at any rate obtain, great 
sacrifices from their worshippers, for even the 
priests of Buddh, though sworn to celibacy, are 
wont to hire ‘* white-toothed maidens of fairish 
exterior” as attendants upon visitors, and re- 

ort says, as companions for themselves. 
Neither is any fear of the gods manifested ; 
nor i§ this to be wondered at, seeing that in 
round numbers they possess a million. Not 
even the temples are kept sacred, as the follow- 
ing extract will show :— 


“In one of the temples near our dwelling, in which 
we had a few days before seen a thousand worship- 
pers prostrating themselves with apparent devout- 
ness of demeanour before the images of the gods, 
we once saw a large assemblage of young ladies, 
who told us that they were come to enjoy a zondag. 
Above fifty girls, of ages varying from ten to twenty 
years, were holding in the temple, and in close vici- 
nity to the idols, a grand gala-day and holiday 
rejoicing. Dressed out in their gayest silks and 
brightest-coloured robes, with a broad red girdle 
confining their flowing graceful folds, and fastened 
into a large knot behind, they formed a lively group 
of dark-eyed merry damsels, who shook the roof of 
the sacred edifice with their merry peals of laughter. 
They romped and shouted, danced and played in tarn, 
rushing to the entrance at the sight of two foreigners, 
with fearless glances and noisy recognitions, and the 
next moment coquettishly shutting the doors, amid 
the renewed merriment of the girlish crowd within. 
At a distance their rosy lips and fair cheeks, with 
the weli-proportioned contour of face, gave them a 
handsome appearance: but a nearer approach and 
view revealed the unpleasant sight of red daubs of 
paint and a plentiful shower of white powder, which 
disfigured the features. Their lively nimble dances 
were a strong contrast to the limping, slow, crippled 
gait of Chinese ladies visiting the temples. It was 
pleasing to observe the naturalness and simplicity of 
manners which prevails, as one of the results of the 
comparative non-seclusion of the female sex in 
Japan.” 


And now, under the Bishop's guidance, let 
us enter a Japanese hotel, which, if the glow- 


ing description be not coloured with romance, 
we should decidedly prefer to Maurigy’s. 


“A chair was brought for me to sit in European 
style; and the Japanese landlady, a middle-aged, 


black-toothed personage, of comely looks and polite | 
manners, made her appearance. Her husband soon | 
rejoined our party ; and both combined their endea- | 


vours to ascertain our wants and meet our require- 
ments. She was soon followed by three young wait- 
ing damsels, wearing their natural sets of glittering 
white teeth, with their native ruddy complexion en- 
hanced by a little artificial addition of pearl-dust 


and rouge, and their lips stained with a dark purple- | 
These young waiting-girls are always se- | 
lected as the most beautiful and prepossessing of | 


crimson. 


their sex, and demeaned themselves with simple 
artless modesty. In all parts these public hotels are 
served by the most handsome girls; and I was in- 
formed that they are a well-conducted class, and 


that Japanese law rigidly protects them while filling | 


such a capacity in these houses of refreshment. On 
this occasion the landlady and her nativedamsels over- 
burdened me with their attentions, placing my chair 
in the most convenient spot, re-arranging my tra- 
velling coverlets, wiping my shoes, placing a cushion 
on my seat, and anticipating every want. Cakes, 
soup, rice, and sweetmeats were brought in succes- 
sion. One laughing bright-eyed damsel approached 


me kneeling, with a cup of tea in her hand; ano- | 


ther held some sugar, kneeling on the opposite side; 
while a third, from her lowly posture on the ground, 
held to my lips a boiled egg, already broken and 


peeled, with the spoon containing the inviting mor- | 


sel, duly seasoned with salt. With garrulous viva- 
city they anticipated every look, and when my wants 
were supplied they remained kneeling close to my 
side, and vying in their endeavours to be the first to 
bring me their native dainties, They afterwards 


examined my dress ; and every portion of my equip- | epi 
ment formed the subject of exciting comment | government, whose policy is to be outwardly 





| and humorous wonder. European shoes, stockings, 
woollen cloth, and umbrella were eagerly exa- 
mined, and afforded matter for renewed curiosity 
and mirth.” 

In some respects the position of women in 
Japan affords a hopeful sign for the future 
well-being of the country. If matrimony 
makes them ugly, it also makes them chaste; 
if they are compelled to dye their teeth, and 
extract the hairs of their eyebrows, they are 
separated for ever from the temptatious of un- 
married life. Then they participate in the in- 
terests of their husbands, and instead of being 
secluded, as elsewhere in the East, they may 
be seen together in the shop, or eating their 
meals in common. ‘* Their children, too, form 
a part of the family picture, and engross no 
small amount of parental fondness and care ;” 
and the Bishop adds, that ‘ta family scene in 
the middle rank of society is not the least 
pleasing and redeeming feature of Japanese 
life.” Apparently, the Bishop of Victoria 
considers the natives of Japan a more hopeful 
race than the Chinese. The obstruction to 
commerce is not caused by the people, who are 
alive to the advantages of foreign trade, and 
who are willing to acquire all that can be taught 
them by Europeans. Every Japanese youth 
is anxious to learn English, and the Goyern- 
ment proposes to found a school for the pur- 
pose. At the same time, Chinese books are ex- 


| tensively read throughout the land, ‘ Chinese 


literati have stamped upon Japan the impress 
of their own peculiar civilization ;” yet there 
is but little stimulant to intellectual exertion, 
for literary eminence carries with it no social 
or political rewards. “In Japan, every man’s 
social condition is irrevocably fixed by his birth, 
and the line of demarcation which separates 
class from class is impassable and clearly de- 
fined.” 

Among the curious statements made by the 
Bishop is one to the effect that during the 





whole period of his stay in the country he did 
not see a single quadruped reared for the pur- 
poses of food. ‘No goat; no pig, no sheep, 
came across my view, either in the streets of 
the cities, in the courtyards of private dwell- 
ings, im my excursions among the distant 
villages or rural homesteads.” Yet the Ja- 
panese are not vegetarians, for pork is abun- 
dant, and the author relates that, close to his 
residence at Kanagawa, above a hundred pigs 
were fattened for the butcher's knife. Rice is 
the staple article of diet, at least among the 
lower classes, and fish of excellent quality is 
abundant. Englishmen who settle in the coun- 
try need be under no apprehension of privation 
in the matter of food, for Japanese servants 
| soon learn a foreigner’s tastes and provide for 
| them accordingly. The Bishop of Victoria con- 
siders that the climate is healthy, and that it is in 
some respects highly favourable for Europeans, 
| since throughout nearly the whole year active 
out-door exercise can be taken. The chief 
drawback to enjoyment in Japan is the fre- 





| 


| are felt continually, and a gentleman told the 
| Bishop that he had experienced ten such shocks 








j 


, cooking to be palatable. 


courteous, and in-reality obstructive. On this 
point the Bishop remarks :— 
“The more hopeful elements of our commercial 


prospects and political relations with the Japanese 
consist in the friendliness of the common people ; 
the free-trade predilections of some of the territorial 
princes of the maritime provinces, who have begun 
to appreciate the material advantages of commer- 
cial dealings with foreigners; the shrewd imitative- 
ness and desire of improvement inherent in the 
Japanese race; and a gradual loosening of the pre- 
judices of the imperial government by contact with 
the diplomatists and statesmen of Western Chris- 
tendom.” 


Here, though reluctantly, we must close our 
notice of an interesting and suggestive volume. 
The subject is a fruitful one at this time, and 
the author of Ten Weeks in Japan has treated 
it with considerable felicity. The book is 
pregnant with ideas as well as facts, and the 
style is so attractive that it cannot fail to allure 
general readers as well as those who have a 
special interest in the subject. 


HANNAY’S ESSAYS.* 


Mr. Hannay’s originality is well known to ail 
who have read his Lectures on. Satire and Sa- 
tirists; and so we have received with great 
pleasure this reprint of his contributions to the 
Quarterly Review... In, saying that, they are 
original, we do not mean that they are a valu- 
able accession to English literature, as embody- 
ing the results of independent speculation, or 
establishing any new view: Mr. Hannay’s ori- 
ginality displays itself rather in manner than 
in matter. . He is a happy combination of two 
opposite qualities : he is:as fond of curious re- 
search and of original sources of information 
as the dryest and most pedantic of antiquarians, 
and yet he is as lively and humorous as the most 
frivolous of dinner-wags. ‘Lhis combination 
gives him a very high place among a class of 
writers whose increasing importance attests at 
once the growth of our luxury and our litera- 
ture. The days have long passed in which any 
man, whatever. his gifts and opportunities, 
could hope “to take to himself the whole field 
of knowledge,” or even to canter round it on 
his own Pegasus. Patriarchal longevity would 
not suffice for an independent examination of 
many topies, about which, notwithstanding, 
few would like to remain entirely in the dark. 
Hence the necessity of an exploring class, to 
bring back for us the figs and grapes of the 
Promised Land. ‘To discharge this duty well, 
a writer must be more than an industrious and 
conscientious compiler. Second-hand informa- 
tion, like a second-day dinner, requires skilful 
None but a very 


lively imagination can so appropriate the la~ 


bours of others as to impart to them the vigour 
and reality of original thought. Mr. Hannay 
is so genuine a lover of the past, and has so 


quent recurrence of earthquakes. Slight shocks | thoroughly steeped himself in its associations, 


that he cannot help imparting to his readers 
the pleasure which he himself feels; and when 


during a stay of eight months in the country. | he is dealing with old writers, the intensity of 


“The Japanese themselves calculate on some 
city of the empire being swallowed up by an 
_ earthquake on an average once in seven years.” 
| A pleasant prospect truly! Then, too, there 
is the chance of being assassinated by the emis- 
| saries of Prince Mito, who is strongly opposed 
| to intercourse with Europeans, and may be 
| considered the head of the anti-foreign fac- 
| tion. 


} 


Certain it is that if trade with Japan be 
| ever really as well as virtually thrown open, it 
| vill be the work of the people rather than of the 


i 
| 


| 


his sympathy makes it impossible to doubt his 
fidelity. It is no small indication of this ten- 
dency that his treatment of any subject is al- 
most invariably historical. 

This treatment is very well adapted to the 
first essay, on ** Table-talk.” It is by no means 
an easy subject, for it has not weight enough 
to ballast a purely light treatment or to sup- 
port the ponderous reflections of which philo- 


* Essays from the Quarterly Review. By James Hannay, 
Author of Singleton Fontenoy, Satire aad Satirisis, &e. Curst 
aud Blackett.) 
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sophers of the Turveydrop school love to make 
it the peg, By viewing it historically, Mr. 


Hannay invests it at once with dignity and | 


with interest. Every one likes to know how 
-great men have talked, and what great talkers 
have done; and here, from Socrates to ‘Tom 
Moore, is a carefully packed cargo of illustrious 
tongues, in every variety of strength and 
length. The Greek talked much and talked 
well, because he could not print. There was 
then no room for the complaint in Coningsby, 
that literary men are dull and commonplace 
in society because they hoard their best thoughts 
for their publishers. Cicero talked well for the 
same reason, and no doubt said a great many 
good things, though we can scarcely share Mr. 


ITannay’s “ profound regret” that Tiro’s col- | 


lection of the jokes of so shameless and invete- 
rate a punster has not been preserved. What 
was not a man capable of uttering at his own 
dinner-table, who, in an elaborate oration, could 
twit such a criminal as Verres with his name ? 
Luther's table-talk has a special interest : it is 


a “* perfect portrait of the human and material | 


side of one of the greatest spiritual men the 
world ever saw.” Luther talked well, for he 
was a man of action, and talk is a “ quality of 
the character as well as of the intellect.” 

Mr. Hannay’s researches have brought him 
upon some curious instances of plagiarisni. 
Foote’s celebrated reply to Lord Stormont, 
who was boasting of the great age of some 
wine served in extremely small glasses, viz. 
that ‘it was very little of its age,” was made 
centuries back by one Gnathsena, and ap- 
pears in Athenzus. We remember ourselves 
to have met with a singular specimen of pla- 
giarism, in which the idea appropriated was 
altered with gipsy-like ingenuity. Plutarch 
tells us that Alcibiades cut off his dog’s tail, 
that this peccadillo might divert Athenian 
gossip from the consideration of his graver 
faults. In a popular English novel, the hero 
gives the very same reason for wearing a bad 
hat. 

Boswell’s Johnson is very justly pronounced 
“ the greatest work of the class which exists in 
the world,” and Mr. Hannay, grateful and 
conservative, is very indignant with those who 
despise the biographer :— 


“With these men—and they are not a few— | 


nine-tenths of whose affected contempt for him rests 
on the mean foundation that they dislike the very 
pardonable pride he took in his ancient birth, 
who would condescend to reason? But if any un- 
prejudiced person doubts the real talent required for 
doing what Boswell did, let him make the attempt 
by attempting to describe somebody’s conversation 
himself. Let him not fancy that he is performing 
a trivial or undignified task; for which of us, in 
any station, can hope to render a tithe of the service 
to the world that was conferred on it by the Laird 
of Auchinleck ?” 


We feel implicated in an attack on those who 
despise Boswell, and therefore venture to sub- 
mit that the ccntempt is seldom directed against 
his intellect, but against his charaeter, and was 
shared in by Johnson himself. Nor is utility 
the standard by which we should measure in- 
tellectual gifts. It so- chanced that Boswell’s 
peculiar talent conferred an immense service 
on mankind, but it is itself one which any 
painstaking man of average ability might ac- 
quire in a twelvemonth. 

We shall next consider the essay on ‘‘ English 
Political Satires.” ‘The treatment is here, of 
course, historical, and the genealogy of Punch 
is carried back to Aristophanes. ‘There is no 
need to go any further, but satire itself is one 
of the oldest things in the world. ‘Men 
learned to knock wit out of a dunce almost as 
soon as to knock fire out of a flint.” There is 





_a wide distinction between our own satire and 
| that of the two great commonwealths of anti- 
quity. ‘The Greek satire had its roots deep in 
antiquity and in religion, and had grown up 
inextricably intermingled with the country’s 
institutions. From the Saturnalia and the 
strange licence permitted tothe soldiery inevery 
triumphal procession, we may see that satire 
had a recognized: national existence at Rome. 
English satire, on the contrary, is individual, 
desultory, and unorganized.” According to 
Mr. Hannay, the earliest specimens of our 
political satire date from the reign of Johan, 
but we scarcely think that political satire, 
strictly so called, can precede the existence of 
party warfare. Kings and favourites, it is 
true, were satirized in the old times, just as 
episcopal peecadilloes now fall under the lash 
of Punch; but it was not, we fancy, until the 
Civil Wars, or even later, that men were, with- 
out any reference to their particular offences 
or private character, satirized as belonging to 
this or that party in the State. The famous 
Martin Mar-prelate, indeed, made upon the 
government of Elizabeth as systematic an 
attack as was ever made upon a Whig or 
Tory ministry after the Revolution. But 
then his satire is not stricty political, but 


| really a spiritual conflict fought with carnal 


weapons. Ife hated the government, be- 
cause the government supported episcopacy. 
According to the view we have just given, 
Cleveland would be the first political satirist 
worthy of mention. Little of what he has 
written retains its original freshness, The wit 
disappears with the party spirit which pointed 
it. Lowever, some of his lines are good enough 
to be remembered. 
has probably suggested many an epigram 
against them, but a neater thrust has never 
been delivered :— 
‘“* Had Cain been Scot, God would have changed his doom: 
Not forced him wander, but confined him home.” 
Cleveland's fame is lost in that of his bril- 
liant successors, the author of Absalom and 
Achitophel, and poor Butler. It was probably 
Dryden who gaye to political satire a definite 
position in our literature. Defoe’s satires are 


| forgotten in our admiration of his fiction ; and 


after Defoe comes the immortal epoch of Ad- 
dison and Swift :— 


« Swift ean only be classed with Aristophanes and | 


Rabelais. We question, too, whether he was not 
more various than either. He was certainly more 
murderously severe; for, though Aristophanes and 
Rabelais have both awful powers of scorn and 
mockery, the Greek relieves his sarcasm by poetic 
gaiety, and the Frenchman by his roystering ani- 
malism, Swift was as little poetic as so great a man 
could well be; and the disease which clouded his 
health also darkened his wrath and deepened his 
sarcasm. Perhaps it is the best proof of his real 
greatness, that with all his gravity and solid power 
he combined so much that was playful and light. 
He could hurl a rock like the Cyclops, or fling a 
pebble with the gayest warrior who ever came out 
to battle. He had a hand in the Peace of Utrecht, 
and he wrote squibs for the Dublin hawkers.” 


Political satire was never so fierce as when 
the great struggle between Whig and Tory was 
at its height. It is curious to see how each 
party alternately enjoyed satirical supremacy. 
Swift and Prior were indeed fairly matched 
with Addison and Steele, but during Walpole’s 
administration Pulteney, Bolingbroke, and 
Chesterfield turned the scale in favour of the 
Opposition. The Rolliad gave the Whigs a 
short supremacy, which was soon, however, re- 
gained by the Anti-/acobin, "Then comes the 


long triumph of Whig Moore, succeeded by | 


Tory Hook, under whose editorship of the John 
Bull political satire became so frightfully per- 


His couplet on the Scotch | 





' sonal and inquisitorial that the evil cured it- 

| self, and ‘all persons of influence concurred in 

| the determination that such things should not 
be patronized.” 

The Molliad plays a very conspicuous part 
in this warfare. It sprang out of the excite- 
ment of the Westminster scrutiny in 1784, and 

/ was a combined attack of nearly all the leading 
| wits of the great Whig party on Rolle, the 
| member for Devonshire. Dr. Laurence, Pickell, 
Richardson, Lord George ‘Townshend, and 
| George Ellis, all had a hand in it. ‘That 
| their amiable efforts made a jit is sufficiently 
| proved by the fact that the subject was men- 
: tioned next spring in the House of Commons, 
| Sheridan, amidst general laughter, diselaiming 
all share in it. Their victim professed, of 
course, his ‘contempt’ for the attack ; but that 
he was somewhat irritated is.plain from his 
' hinting, in the course of debate, that he would 
| have Fox's head stuck on Temple Bar!” 
|. The Anti-Jacobin has been immortalized by 
, Canning’s famous “ Ode to the Knife-Grinder.” 
| Mr. Hannay’s analysis of the causes which 
| made this production so marvellously popular 
| is very clever :— 





“First, there was the philanthropic. cant in full 
| swing waiting its satirist, for the world heard it in 
| some shape or other every day. Then there con- 
| curred—what was equally advantageous—the lucky 

chance that Southey had been weak enough to pub- 
| lish Sapphies. Lastly, there was the lucky cireum- 

stance that, in spite of the absurdity of some of his 
| effusions, both in metre and sentiment, he was 
' great man, whose reputation kept alive the memory 
, of his failures.” 


Gifford’s ferocity, Peter Pindar’s coarse buf- 
'foonery, and the sparkling effervescence of 
| Moore, have scarcely had time to become mat- 
ters of history. With the extinction of per- 
' sonality in John Bull, party-satire may almost 
‘be said to have disappeared. Its place has 
| been taken by the comic journal— an insti- 
' tution not unknown to our ancestors, but one 
_ which never before existed under such advan- 
tages ; while the best of that kind of wit which 
| once glittered in such things as the Rolliad, is 
| now embodied in the political novel.” The 
| most obvious characteristic which distinguishes 
' Punch from such works, is that the largest 
part of the fun has been always social. 
| The Essayon Blake is not sogood as the rest of 
'thevolume. Mr. Hannay’s strong point israther 
| the history of our literature than the history of 
_ our country, and on a broad beaten track which 
| every one has traversed, he is less at home 
‘than in out-of-the-way nooks and corners 
| where his antiquarian tendencies have full play. 
| Blake's life’ is indeed written with a pictorial 
| power, worthy of a writer who has given us 
| two very good novels; but we do not think 
| that Mr. Hannay has taken by any means a 
| correct view of the age on which Blake was 
|thrown. He does not appear to have clearly 
| distinguished between the two great parties 
: who mainly contributed to the Revolution—the 
| nobility and gentry who took the field to re- 
sist political oppression, and the Puritans, who 
| were actuated by hatred of the spiritual tyranny 
|of Laud. He tells us for instance, that :— 


{ 
} 


“The seventeenth century men never dreamt of 
interfering with the general system of society aud 
subordination, but still held to such fundamental 
ideas as the national religion, the old constitution, 

| and ‘the spirit of a gentleman.’ The regiments of 
| Essex and Hampden wore their fumily colours. 
| Cromwell chose his Ironsides among the freeholders.” 


| Elsewhere we are told that— 


| Puritanism was the fundamental source of the 
| opposition to the King; it became allied with other 
| influences, but these depended upon it, and not it 
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upon them. A man, from being a Puritan, became 
often a Republican; but as a general rule he was a 
Puritan first.” 

Now, in the first place, this is surely an ex- 
aggerated view of the influence of Puritanism, 
considering what an important part was played 
in the Revolution by grievances essentially po- 
litical, such a grievance, for instance, as the 
extortion of ship-money; and, in the second 
place, if it were true, it is scarcely compatible 
with Mr. Hannay’s theory that the seventeenth 
century men had no intention of interfering 
with the national religion. The essence of Puri- 
tanism consisted in an opposition to the esta- 
blished Church. Nor can Cromwell’s Ironsides 
be brought into such close connection with those 
who shared the sentiments of Hampden. Mr. 
Hannay has not sufficiently realized the dis- 
tinction between the men who on political 
grounds resisted. an unconstitutional govern- 
ment, and the men who subsequently played 
the chief part in the Revolution, and who were 
quite ready to change the political, the reli- 
gious, and even the social aspects of the country. 

Mr, Ilannay seems rather surprised at the 
success with which Blake, though originally a 


accounts for it by his ‘+ inherent genius for the 


racter of seamen,” 


But a more intimate ac- 
would show him. that there was nothing new 
in a landsman’s being appointed to the com- 
mand of a yessel. In truth, the distinction 
between general and admiral had then scarcely 
begun to exist in anything but.name:. The 
French were the first.to give naval officers a 
special training, and they did not commence 
the practice till after the close of Blake’s ca- 
reer. Indeed, his first naval expedition was 
against Prince Rupert—a man who, withouteven 
the qualifications requisite to make a respect- 
able general, had , undertaken. the command 


ofa fleet. ‘‘ The character of a British sailor,’ | the capitals of independent empires, withdrawn 





' branches in other lands, either in the opera- 


| by which the elaborated substance is in a thou- 


| 


, subjects, aud indireet employment to between | 
quaintance with the history of those times | 


genuine tone of appreciation as we ever re- | mechanical appliances which now render its 
member to have met ; and also a most interest- | processes so perfect were, at least in principle, 
ing account of Scottish Minstrelsy. ‘The two | established, necessitating the introduction of 
Essays on British Family Histories we have | factories, one of the most momentous reforms 
purposely omitted, as it would be quite im- | which the annals of the working classes record. 
possible, with our limits, to do justice to them. | In 1767 James Hargreaves, a weaver of Black- 
Heraldry seems to be Mr. Hannay’s forte, and | burn, invented the“ spinning jenny,” and two 
the Peerage becomes, under his loving and ani- years afterwards Richard Arkwright, a barber 
mated treatment, as graphic and interesting as | of Preston, constructed the “‘ spinning-frame,” 
anoyel. We trust that Mr. Hannay’s labours | ‘+ water-frame,” or “throstle,” as it has been suc- 
in the North will not altogether deprive us of cessively termed ; thus bringing into use the pro- 
the services of so pleasant and learned a | cess of spinning by rollers, instead of by wheel, 
writer. | the crude idea of which had been conceived 
|some thirty years previously by John Wyatt, 

of Birmingham. Before these were introduced 
| Only one thread could be produced at one time ; 

but by the first, eight,sixteen, or more nume- 
Tne Cotton Manufacture, as at once the most | rous threads could be spun at once, and by the 
important element and the most perfect type | second the powers of the spinner were enhanced 
of our industrial development, demands, more fifty, a hundred, or even a thousand-fold. Dif- 
especially at this season of threatened danger, | fering essentially in their construction, the 
the patient and careful attention of the public. | jenny and the frame were originally intended 
Whether we consider the material or the mo- | to do the same work: but it was soon found 
ral interests which are dependent upon its con- | that whilst the former was fitted only for the 
tinued prosperity, it stands forth as the most production of fine threads, the latter was fitted 





THE COTTON MANUFACTURE.* 





influential manufacture which the world has | only for the production of coarser and stronger 
‘:Jand-soldier,” met in his naval career, and | ever seen. Occupying more than a hundred | threads. The first kind was well ae to 
| mnillions of British capital, affording direct em- | become the weft, and the second t 
sea,” and an “ essential affinity with the cha- | 


ie warp of 
ployment to almost half a million of our fellow- | fabrics, and from 1770 stuffs were manufac- 
tured in England entirely of cotton, In 1779 
Crompton, by combining the essential prin- 
ciples of the inventions of Hargreaves and Ark- 
wright, constructed the * mule,” called by that 
name because of its hybrid nature, but not on 
account of its sterility, Six years later Cart- 
wright invented the ‘* power-loom,” and about 
the same time, Scheele the Swedish chemist’s 
discovery of the bleaching properties of chlo- 
rine, and Bell’s invention of cylinder-printing, 
brought the mechanical part of the manufac- 
ture, in all its chief points, to perfection. It 
was then that other motive powers than those 
of man were required for animating the new 
machinery. At first horse-power, and then 


three and four millions more, it supplies about 
a third of our annual export trade; and its 


tions by which the raw material is grown, and 
then brought to our shores, or in the agencies 


sand forms distributed for the use of a thou- 
sand tribes, raise the whole system to an im- 
portance unrivalled by any other undertaking 
in which private enterprise has ever been en- 
gaged. But its effects do not terminate with 
these physical results. It has collected around 
new centres populations as large as those of 




















































says Mr. Hannay, ‘was in part formed. by | them from the. guardianship of those ancient 
Blake's time, and explains Blake’s own charac- | institutions which once presided over their des- 
ter... .. The Greeks and Romans, who crawled | tinies, introduced new modes of thought and 
about their pleasant shores, offered sacrifices | hope amongst them, modified the relations of 
if they had to cross the Adriatic or penetrate | the employed and their employers, changed the 


of the great element such as it. presented itself throughout the country, and called into exist- 


the Euxine, what can their notions have been | distribution of intelligence and polities power | 


to the Norse rovers? They fought at Salamis | ence those great labour chiefs who have made | 


and Actium, but such fighting inyolyed no | the name of Cotton Lord as well known as 


seamanship ; it was only an ordinary struggle | that of Law Lord in the legislature of Great | 


between landsmen in smooth water.” | Britain. 
Blake’s eareer had doubtless a considerable 
sailor, for it was he who made England mis- 
tre&s of the seas ; but we scarcely think that he 
had much to do with the one feature which 
Mr. Hannay especially selects, viz. their ‘+ sea- 
manship,” On the contrary, he introduced a 
system of hand-to-hand fighting, which had 
more of Salamis and Actium about it than the 
cautious manceuvringe which was in fashion 
among his predecessors. Clarendon especially 
praises him for destroying the old tradition 
that an admiral should trust as much as pos- 
sible to manceuvring, and never fight but at 
arm’s length. Nor is Mr. Hannay right in 
supposing that the ancients did not understand 
‘sseamanship.” The success of the Athenians, 
at the commencement of the Peloponnesian 
War, was almost entirely attributable to the 
superiority of their naval tactics. Phormio, off : 
Naupactus, defeated with twenty vessels a fleet | that, by the genius of Hargreaves and Ark- 
of seventy-seven. Indeed, the favourite Athe- | Wright, Crompton, Cartwright, and Watt, those 
nian manceuyre gave the word 3i:x*Aeus to their | ——— wep aN, TTT 
lancuage Be The € ‘otton Manufacture of Great Britain investigated and 

ramon Sad illustrated, with an Introductory View of its Comparative State 

We very much regret that want. of space | in Foreign Countries. By the late Andrew Ure, M.D., F.R.S. 
will not allow us to examine an admirable | Te which is added a Supplement, completing the Statistical 
Essay on Horace, written in as hearty and } ] 


part of our then insignificant industrial system. 
In 1760 the whole trade in cotton was not 
worth £600,000; in 1860 it was worth more 
than £92,000,000 ; in the former year hardly 
30,000 persons were engaged in its prosecution, 
in the latter this number was multiplied more 
than a hundred times. It was in that extra- 
ordinary period of ferment which closed the 
eighteenth century that the first and greatest 
strides were made in the progress of the manu- 
facture. During the first forty years of the 
reign of George ILI. it was transformed from 
an imperfect household craft into the most ma- 
ture system of human labour which the inge- 
nuity of man has ever devised. It was then 
that it was firmly fixed upon the basis upon 
which it now stands, that its organization as- 
sumed the form which it now presents, and 








and Manufacturing Information to the present period. by 
’, L, Simunonds, PSs. Two Vots. (London: HW, G. Bohn.) 





Scarcely a century has yet elapsed since the | 
share in forming the character of the British | Cotton Manufacture was but an insignificant | 


water-power was in requisition ; until at last 
Watt, by his improvement upon Newcomen’s 
atmospheric steam-engine, brought upon the 
| scene a force of unlimited extent and universal 
| application, available alike for making ma- 


chines, for working them, and for distributing 
their produce byland and by water. The utility 
of concentrating all the succeeding processes of 
the manufacture around a common centre now 
became evident. ‘The machinery employed in 
spinning and weaving could no longer be ac- 
commodated in the labourer’s cottage ; more 
force was demanded to move it than his un- 
| aided arm could wield; each new process mo- 

nopolized the attention of a different class of 
artisans ; and had these lived at a distance from 
each other, risk of loss and waste of time would 
| have been disastrously increased in_ passing 
| the material from one to another. ‘Therefore 
| buildings were erected, in which all the need- 
ful operations for changing the vegetable 
down into a textile fabric could be performed, 
where the master could himself superintend the 
work, and where skilful mechanics could. at- 
tend to adjust or repair the complicated im- 
plements of the manufacture. Thus, for ob- 
vious economical reasons, the factory system 
has introduced into this country a modification 
in the organization of labour unequalled by 
any other in its moral consequences to our 
people. From the commencement of this cen- 
tury the course of improvement has continued, 
but it has been confined rather to details than 
to principles. The wheels of the jenny and 
the rollers of the throstle have been increased, 
the mule has been made self-acting, and the 
loom has been constructed so that the warp 
may be dressed before being placed upon the 
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weaving beam. The steam-engine of the present 
day, in the delicacy of its make, and the nice ar- 
rangement of its parts, is a much superior ma- 
chine to that invented by Watt; and now it 
would seem, from the experiments of Bonelli, 
that electricity may ere long be expected to su- 
persede steam in the manufacture ; and then the 
force which has been held by somespeculators to 
influence the movements of the solar system will 
be used by us to make the fabric of our shirts. 
Passing over the commercial history of the 
cotton manufacture, we find the proportions 


received upon this side of the Atlantic. It 
were superfluous to dwell upon the probable 
consequences, should the manufacturing popu- 
lation of the north of England and south of 
Seotland be suddenly thrown out of work. In 
the commencement of this year the stoppage of 
the ribbon trade at Coventry, and the few days’ 
frost in London, served to show how utterly 
inefficient owr present system of Poor-laws is; 
but we fear that a cotton famine would be at- 
tended with more serious political results than 
the break-down of a method of pauper relief. 





and value of the trade last year as follows,| The sources from whence our supplies of 
compared with the year before last. In 1860, | cotton are derived are either foreign or colonial 
the imports of raw cotton into the United | —at the commencement of the manufacture 


Kingdom from all parts of the globe amounted 
to 3,366,680 bales, as against 2,829,110 bales 
jn 1859, or an increase of 587,570 bales. ‘The 
export of cotton from the United Kingdom to 
all parts was in 1X60, 609,000 bales, and in 
1859, 436,000 bales, or an increase of 173,000 
bales. The consumption in the British manu- 
facture was in 1860, 2,503,080. bales, and in 
1859, 2,294;410 bales, or an inerease of 218,670 
bales. The stock in the ports of the whole coun- 


try (not including the surplus in the hands of | 


spinners) was, onthe 31st December in 1860, 
294,500 bales, and in 1859, 470,000 bales. . The 
computed value of the cotton consumed was in 
1860, £33,264,877, in 1859, £27,530,774; the 
declared real value of the cotton manufactures 
exported was in 1860, £52,013,482, in. 1859, 
£4,208,444, the computed value of the home 
consumption wasin 1860, £40,000,000, in 1859, 
£25,164,770 ; and the total value of the manu- 
facture wasestimated to be in 1860,£92,013,482, 
and in 1859, £71,373,214. The export trade 
of the United Kingdom is stated,* in the 7'rade 
and Navigation Report, to have been in 1860, 
£135,842,817, in 1859, £130,411,529, aboutfour 
tnillions of the increase being directly due to the 
progress of our cotton manufacture. It.is note- 


worthy that our best customers in the matter | 


of cotton goods are those nations from which we 
obtain the larger proportion of our supplies of 
the raw material, and which, in this respect at 


least, have greater facilities for its elaboration. | 


The United States, for instance, imported du- 
ring last year British cotton manufactures to 
the value of £3,848,750; Egypt, £1,054,988 ; 
Brazil, £2,300,101; and India, notwithstand- 
ing the mischievous duties imposed upon our 
manufactures by the late Mr. Wilson, received 
to the amount of £10,518,094,—a falling off, 
however, of more than a million and a half 
upon the imports of 1859. 

According to a table published in the vo- 
Iumes before us, but the authority for which 
is not given, the number of persons employed 
in the British cotton factories is 355,573; 
158,555 males, and 196,818 females ;f but, 
by the returns made by the factory in- 
spectors in 1856, the number was 397,215. 
Seeing the great advances made in the manu- 
facture in the interval which has elapsed, we 
cannot believe that fewer persons are now em- 
ployed, when the trade is valued at £92,015,482, 
than there were in 1856, when it was valued at 
only £57,074,852. ‘The number of hands, in- 
deed, cannot be much less than 500,000, and 
the Cotton Supply Reporter for March31, 1860 (a 
journal entitled to much consideration in these 


questions), puts the number at 446,999, by - 


adopting which figures we certainly shall be 
guilty of no exaggeration. Ten times as many 
persons are indirectly dependent for their daily 


bread upon the security of the cotton manufac- | 


ture. ‘There is sufficient reason, therefore, for 
the wide-spread alarm with which the rumours 


of a short supply of American cotton have been | 


* Ure and Simmonds, Vol IL, p. 408, 
+ Vol. Lp. 408, 
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| almost exclusively the latter, in the present day 
almost exclusively the former. About seventy- 
four per cent. of the cotton we consume now 
comes from the United States, and it appears, 
from a table of the quantities from other parts 
received during the last five years, that when 
our supply from America has been deficient, 
Brazil and India have done us good service in 
making it up, as was the case in 1857. The 
| American species of cotton are the most valu- 
able; next the Brazilian, West Indian, and 
| Egyptian, and lastly the Indian; but the va- 

Ine of the Indian cotton is quite as much de- 
| preciated by the careless manner in which it 
| is picked and packed, and the dirty condition in 
| which it is offered for sale, as by the inferiority 


| of its staple. 








The cotton plant can be grown within a ter- 
restrial zone whose boundaries may be ly 
assigned as 40° N. and S. latitude; and from 
the Andes to the Himalayas, from the Bay of 
Panama to Moreton Bay, there are extensive 
regions at our command for its cultivation, 
every whit as well fitted for it as Georgia or 
Tennessee. 

This edition of Ure’s Cotton Manufacture 
is not the least among the many benefits which 
Mr. H. Bohn has conferred upon the pric 
It is, generally, accurately and carefully re- 
vised, and carried on to the present time. It 
is decidedly the most complete work upon the 
subject which has as yet appeared, and it 
should be consulted by all who are desirous 
of becoming acquainted with it, at little cost 
of time and labour. 





TRANSLATION OF “TITE MONKS OF 
THE WEST.”* 
Some months ago (see Literary Gazette for 
November 24, 1860), we reviewed Count Mont- 
alembert’s first instalment of his history of 
Western Monachism, in the original French, 
and expressed our opinion of its worth. We 
lamented that the illustrious author had not 





come to his work in a more philosophical and 
| reasonable attitude. We put forth a convic- 


| tion, which subsequent perusal has in no way 


| Itseems to be the general opinion among | diminished the strength of, that the history of 


> 


' those who are best fitted to form one upon the 
| subject, that the incoming American crop will 
| be a very small one. ‘The continued unfayour- 

able weather during last year, and the politi- 

cal confusion into which the United States are 
| plunged, have served to cast a gloom over 
| the Liverpool and Manchester markets. It is 
| believed among the brokers that the crop 
| does not exceed 4,000,000 bales, whilst Mr, 
Simmonds estimates it at 4,500,000 bales. It 
is a standing trick among the American plau- 
ters to under-estimate their crops ; but from the 
information which we can gather, it does not 
| seem likely that the present crop will prove to 
| be greater than 4,100,000 bales. Our present 
‘consumption of cotton is about 51,000 bales 
weekly, of which 43,000 are United States cot- 
ton. Supposing this rate should continue, the to- 
tal consumption of the latter for the year would 


be 2,236,000 bales, which, if we consider the | 


results of the past, and the high prices reign- 
ing in our markets, is not an exorbitant pro- 
portion to expect. In round numbers, there- 
fore, we may say, if 4,000,000 bales of American 
cotton are available for distribution, of which, 
allowing the same quantity to northern spin- 
ners as last year, and 100,000 bales less to the 
Continent, we may look forward to 2,200,000 
bales coming to Great Britian, or 55 per cent. 
of the whole, which is about our usual share. 
The same quantity of raw cotton may arrive 


before the end of 1861 as in 1860; and for | 


the year, 100,000 bales Brazilian, 100,000 
Egyptian, 8,000 West Indian, and 500,000 
East Indian, added to the stock in the ports, 


in spinners’ hands, would give us a supply of 
3,532,500 bales to meet the requirements of 
exporters and manufactures. On the whole, 


, mediate danger is to be anticipated. For the 
| next year, we have had fair warning to seek 
| elsewhere than in America for our cotton. 
Already large tracts of land in India, Australia, 
and the West coast of Africa, have been newly 
placed under cotton cultivation ; and the well- 
timed efforts of the Cotton Supply Association 
' will no doubt render their produce quickly 
| available to our great stage manufacture. 


—_ — - enna engages a 


594,500 bales, and say 130,000 bales surplus | 


as far as this year is concerned, no very im- | 


| Monachism, to be of real value and genuine 


| interest to the present age, must be written in 
| a spirit entirely different from that of M. de 
| Montalembert ; who shows himself in these 
pages to be almost entirely devoid of the chief 
characteristics of a philosophic and enlightened 
historian. Like many others who have been 
engaged in making history, he does not excel 
in writing it ; and instead of the splendid ge- 
neralizations and profound inquiries of his 
contemporaries, Michelet, Guizot, and Thierry, 
we have here the fanciful pictures of a religious 
enthusiast. 

We confess, therefore, that we derive no great 
satisfaction from seeing the present translation. 
As we regard the original without pleasure, we 
can scarcely deem it worthy of reproduction, 
For the benefit of those, however, who take 
| a different view of the merits of Les Moines 
d’ Oceident, we may say that we have examined 
the two volumes before us, and are enabled to 
speak in terms of praise of the way in which 
the translation has been executed. The elo- 
quence and luminous brilliance of expression 
which distinguish the author's French, have 
not lost their spirit in the English ; and the 
introductory chapters, which, as we remarked 
on a former occasion, are the only portion of 
, the work which can be called valuable, or can 

be said to exhibit any breadth of view, are 
translated with more than ordinary skill, 





—_—_————— 
SHORT NOTICES. 





Memoirs and Letters of F. P. Werry. Edited 
by his Daughter. (C. J. Skeet.) This volume 
mainly consists of a collection of letters in which 
the writer, who was attaché to the British Embassies 
at St. Petersburg and Vienna in 1812-1815, gives 
a good deal of stray information about the courts 
‘and camps of the allied militant Powers. ‘There is 
| much that is interesting in this portion of the book. 

The view of men and events, which is taken through 

the medium of an official atmosphere, is a view 

which is none the less real beeause it is not natural 

* “The Monks of the West: trom St. Benedict to St. Bernard. 

By the Count de Montalembert. Vols. I. and 1H. Authorized 
| Translation. (Edinburgh and London; Blackwood and 
Sons.) S61. 
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to most of us. We are able to arrive at broader as confidence that whatever men have dared they will 
well as sounder conclusions, if we can contemplate , do. His chief aim appears to be to show them the 


the same object from several points; and the am- 
bages of diplomacy are a necessary study for those 
who would arrive at a comprehensive knowledge of 
any period of modern history. Tosuch Mr. Werry’s 
letters from the Continental capitals, though they 
are the expressions of the opinions of a young man, 
may afford some light. ‘The rest of the volume is 
comparatively worthless; for instance, the following, 
written by a boy of fifteen during his first voyage, 
is neither amusing nor instructive :—“ The weather 
is fine, which isa great help to my recovery from 
sea-sickness.. We are now, I understand, getting 
into the Bay of Biscay, where there is generally a 
heavy sea, and I now perceive it.” Again, the fol- 
lowing does not appear to us such a startlingly origi- 
nal discovery as to be worth noting down and sub- 
sequently printing :—‘ I see a power far superior to 


| value of steady infantry who are practised marks- 
/men. One of his sentences on this head is by no 
| means cheerful, but, on the contrary, rather ominous 
, to the unpaid defenders of our country. “Cavalry,” 
he says, “may be the right arm of an army, but 
, the body of its power must be found in a sufficient 
line of men, who, standing upon their own feet, 
must be killed, or at least struck down, before they 
; can be got out of the way.” The battles which 
j he has chosen to style par excellence great, are 
|those of Hastings, Falkirk, Bannockburn, Crecy, 
| Poictiers, Agincourt, Blenheim, Ramilies, Tala- 
| vera, Salamanca, Vittoria, and Waterloo. Of 
| course, any such selection may be considered to be 
| in a measure arbitrary. In the present instance, it 

is not easy to perceive why Flodden was not as 
| great a battle as Falkirk or Bannockburn : cer- 


that of man guiding the events of the world.” It | tainly it was a harder-fought fight than either of 
certainly betokens'a high moral sense, and isa land- | them, and in its results was at least as important as 
able acknowledgment of a Supreme control, but | the former. Again, though civil wars are in no 
more than that we cannot say of this and several | wise honourable to a country, yet the issue of such 
other scraps of religious thought that are almost | a battle as Naseby had perhaps a greater influence 
comical in their shallowness. But a strict criticism , on the, destiny of England than that of any other, 
of the book is almost precluded by the melancholy | while in its action it is a complete exemplification 
circumstances that attended the latter part of Mr. of the inability of even such cavalry as were led by 
Werry’s life. His health was considerably impaired | Rupert of the Rhine, to ride down squares of Eng- 
during his stay on the Contiuent, and was not, it | lish infantry. Waterloo is well and pithily de- 
appears, benefited by the peculiar cold-water system | scribed. The vexed question of the respective num- 
which he pursued. “The colder itis, the more cold | bers of the two armies, is ably discussed. “Napo- 
water I drink,” he writes from the frozen waters of | leon, in his ravings after the humiliation of defeat 
the Elbe. His. constitution at length gave way, | and banishment, appears, in making his estimate, 
and an inquiry instituted at the Foreign Office, into | to have gone on the principle of “nothing is, but 


numerous were the churches, abbeys, monasteries, 
cathedrals, and oratories, immediately raised in ci- 
ties and villages and lonely solitudes. Mr. Parker 
succinctly gives the classification and nomenclature 
of the great styles of English architecture, with the 
characteristic details and features of each period, the 
transitions and the progress of window tracery, and 
the development of ground-plan. The origin of 
the pointed arch is traced; the arrangement of do- 
mestic houses, the building of castles, and the con- 
temporary architecture of the Continent, the plans 
for constructing a College in the University, a Hall 
of an Inn of Court, or the Palace of a Primate, are 
all carefully explained, while the foreign styles of 
France, Italy, Spain, Switzerland, and Germany 
are clearly described. A Glossarial Index will be 
of great service to the beginner, anda Topographi- 
cal Index affords a ready clue to any particular point 
which may require to be consulted. The present 
edition has been carefully revised and considerably 
enlarged ; it is a book of facts, not of theories and 
fancies; technicalities have been rendered easily 
intelligible, and during the coming summer we 
should recommend no person to visit a cathedral or 
an abbey ruin, at home or abroad, without this 
volume in his portmanteau, or, better still, with 
its contents committed to memory. 
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Arabian Life, from the French, by Rev. H. L. Walters, 12mo, 
3s. Philip. 


a dispute that had srison hetween himself and one , what is not ;” for he not only reduces his own army ———S C.), British Birds’ Eggs and, Nests, 12mo, 1s, 
of his colleagues, gave the finishing blow. . For | figuratively, but imagines an extensive British re- Bayly Ota), Workmen and.their Difticalties, cheap edition, 
several years he was ina lunatic asylum. We tay, | serve, which to the eye of Wellington presented a |“ T2mo, 1s, 6d. Nisbet. 

therefore, close the book without a further word, | blank picture similar to the famous illustration in | Bibliotheca Classica : Epics of Hesiod, by F. A. Paley, 8ya, 
except to recommend to our readers that portion of | Punch of “Lord John Ruséell in a train out of sight?”| | 1%,64.. Whittaker. 

it which lies between pages 125 and 233. | The real truth appears to be that, not taking into 





| Black’s Where Shall we Go? Guide to Watering-places, new 
| edition, 16mo, 2s, 6d. 
The Gudeman of Ballangeich. By James Paterson. 

(Edinburgh: W. Nimmo.) Like Snowdoun’s Knight, 

The Gudeman of Ballangeich is Scotland’s king, 
James V. Monarch, gallant, sportsman, knight- 
errant, poet, he worshipped Venus, Minerva, and 
Diana with equal ardour. The purpose of''the au- 
thor of this volume is cather to portray the social 
life of this high-minded, chivalrous ruler, than to 
tell of those political troubles which finaily broke 
his brave heart. His whole life was a céntinual 
struggle against the power of the nobility, and es- 
pecially the hated Douglases, but none the less did 
he devote himself to social pleasures and mental 
enjoyments. He was the Haroun Alraschid of 
Scotland, whom a spirit of adventure as well as a 


love of justice prompted to explore for himself the | 


Bohemias of his kingdom. ny excellent anec- 
dotes related in this book exhibit his rash desire 
for enterprise, and recall the scenes of The Lady of 
the Lake. The three poems commonly attributed, 
and here actually assigned, to him, prove him to 
have been no mean poet. They are melodious, 
vigorous, and racy—rather too racy, in fact. ‘They 
are given ix exteuso by Mr. Paterson, and are cer- 
tainly the most interesting portion of the book, 
though it is slightly wearisome to read such a poem 
as “Christ’s Kirk on the Green,” in every line of 
which there occurs at least one word for the mean- 
ing of which we haye to refer to the glossary at 
the foot of the page. Far too great a portion of 
the book is given to the royal accounts; for in- 
stance, two-thirds of a chapter entitled “ Conspiracy 
of the Nobles” is devoted to the details of the King’s 
expenses in every department of his establishment. 
Accounts are very excellent in their way, but they 
are a good thing of which one may very easily have 
too much. Still we do not doubt that there are 
some to be found who are curious exough in these 
matters to devour greedily the several hundred 
items which the author has provided for them. We 
fully agree with Mr. Paterson in his opinion that 
the character of James V. has never been sufficiently 
appreciated, He was simple-hearted, brave, saga- 
cious, liberal after his light, and eminently generous ; 
certainly the blood of the Guises and of Darnley 
im no Wise improved the royal stock of the Stuarts. 
The Twelve Great Battles of England. (Samp- 
son Low, Son, and Co.) The author of this little 
work, in dedicating it to the Volunteers, expresses his 


| account the medley troops of Holland and Belgium | 


who ran. away at the commencement of the action, 


the number of fighting men in the British lines | 


j was about one-half of that of their enemy. On the 
| whole, these descriptions of the battles of England 

are well worth, reading, as refreshers to the me- 
| mory if for nothing else. 





By J. H. Parker. Second edition. (J. Hand J. 
| Parker.) It is not our ordinary custom to allot 


| edition, but in the present instance we think it only 


| right to call the attention of our readers to the able, 
| erudite, and profusely illustrated volume now before 
| us. 
j of lectures delivered at Oxford at the desire of the 
Committee of the Architectural Society, and of 
papers read before several London audiences. 
know of no volume which can be compared with 
this admirable work, written by Mr. Parker, who is 
; one of the foreniost of living authorities’; its lan- 


his subject. By a careful and diligent study oi its 
pages, a reader previously wholly ignorant of archi- 
tecture would acquire an available knowledge of a 
| study which is rapidly becoming very general with all 
persons who lay claim or aspire to be considered well- 
informed ; while a person who possesses the most 


| this agreeable handbook and invaluable summary 
| of dates. Mr. Parker for the first time-claims for 
the Danes a share in English church-building. Our 
Scandinavian forefathers have been too long un- 
appreciated ; and the Anglo-Saxon, with equal in- 
justice, has been unduly extolled. Mr. Parker con- 
ducts us from the Basilica of Rome to its complete 
| development in that marvel of science and beauty, 

the medizval cathedral. Weare shown the queestor 
| and his assessors quitting the tribune, which is conse- 
| crated as apse, and occupied by bishops and presbyters 
| seated behind the altar; we are shown the primitive 
| wooden churches of Glastonbury and Greenstead, 
| led with pilgrims through the quaint wirdings of 
| the crypts of Hexham and Ripon, and when the 
| millennium is past, with the previous apprehen- 

sion of the dissolution of all things at that era dis- 
| pelled, we are told of the world taking off its old 
| dingy attire and putting on a new white robe, so 





Introduction to the Study of Gothic Arehitecture. | 


more than a very few lines to the notice of a second | 


If we remember right, it contains the substance | 


We | 


| guage is alike attractive and simple, as might be | 
| expected from the pen of such a complete master of | 


advanced knowledge in the subject will welcome | 
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Paget (J.), New Examen, Inquiry into certain Passages in | within twenty miles of Victoria Falls we could see 


1s. 6d. Wertheim. 


Macaulay's ‘England,’ 12mo, és. Blackwood. 


17° 18’S.,up a sandy river (the Longue), till we saw | lake, before Mosioatunya was made. The whole 


the source of the fragments of coal strewed on its 
bed. Ascended about 2000 feet above the Zam- 


| besi, or 3300 feet above the level of the sea, to the 


| 
| ally saw hoar-frost anda little ice. ‘Then descended 
} 


base of Tabacheu; breathed for a short time the 
clear, cold, renewing air on the high lands, and actu- 
into the great valley of the Makololo. When 


the columns of vapour with the naked eye, and there 
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SCIENCE, 


— 


ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 


On Monday evening a very crowded meeting of | 


this Society was held. Sir Roderick I. Murchison, 
Vice-President, in the chair. 


Among the company present were the Bishops of people could wade from the north bank to my gar- 


' Man to my companions, 
Parl I rs oy (Mrs.), o) 3, 12mo, 2s. C. H. | “ . F 
Pate abrary: Grey (Mrs.), Daughters, 12mo, 2s, C. H. | stone, though by diverging from our straight course 


Kirk and Mr. Living- 


to Sesheke we added some forty miles to our tramp. 
We found Sekeletu labouring under a skin disease, 
believed to be leprosy, the effect, of course, of witch- 
craft, and several head-inen had been executed for 
the alleged crime. Many influential men had died 


of fever, and the tribe is altogether in a shaky con- 


| high lands, and were much disappo 


dition. They are anxious, generally, to gu to the 
inted at my not 
bringing Mrs, L.; for all believe that she, or any 
member of Mr. Moffat’s family, would be a pro- 
tection to them against Mosilikatze. During one 
month’s sojourn here we have been treated to tea, 
American biscuits, and preserved fruits daily. We 
have tried to cure Sekeletu’s complaint, and he is 
recovering, 

“We were saddened by the loss of a party of 
London missionaries, as we suppose, by fever, at 
Linyanti; six out of nine Europeans perished in 
| three months. By a remedy first tried on my own 
children at Lake Ngami, in 1850, we, at a lower 
and more unhealthy part of the Zambesi, cured 


severe cases of the complaint in Europeans so quickly, | 


that our march was rarely interrupted more than a 
day or two; a man stricken prostrate was some- 
times able to resume his march on foot the day 


after the Spence of the remedy, and this while | 


those go 
proper medicines, too, for its composition were 
tound by me in the waggon, which has been care- 
fully guarded for seven years, within a few yards of 
their graves,” 

In his second letter, dated Tette, Nov. 26, 1860, 


the Doctor says:—“ We unfortunately missed the | 
opportunity of sending overland by the elephant | 


| hunters, so I open the letter written at Sesheke, to 
| insert some further particulars, The river was so 
| low, we could easily see the bottom of one-half of 
| the fissure which forms Victoria Falls; and indeed 


Oxford and St. Asaph ; Mr. Layard, M.P.; Mr. M. | den island, to form a stockade for fresh seeds. The 
Milnes, M.P.; M. Du Chaillu; and Captains Collin- | depth is 310 feet or more. The breadth from bank 
son, Murray, Barnett, Ommanney, Sherard Osborn, | to bank between one statute and one geographical 


Nolloth, Dyke, R.N., Sydney Webb, Burton, H.! mile, not quite 2000 yards. 


Harris, and Claude Clerk. 


Lord Richard Grosvenor; Captain R. W. Hamil- 


ton ; Colonel MacGeorge, Bengal Army ; Captain 
Willoughby Osborn, C.B.; Rev. Edwin Prodgers; 
Colonel 8, Cowell-Stepney ; Lieut. A. Dundas Tay- 
Jor, ILN.; Rev. W. Delaney West; the Hon. Mau- 
tice Wingfield, R.N.; and Robert Broadwater; J. 
Allen Brown ; Donald Cameron; R. Stephen Char- 
nock ; F, Elphinstone Dalrymple ; George Duncan; 
George E. Eyre; Arthur Fox, C.E.; S. Gregson, 
Ksq., M.P.; Matthew H. Hoare; E. Shirley Ken- 
nedy ; Andrew Lang, of New South Wales; G. 
Shaw Lefevre; A. Brodie Macintosh; Alfred North ; 
R. Piggott Oldershaw ; Archibald Peel; Alexan- 
der S. Petrie; John Flint South; and G. Francis 
‘Train, Esquires, were elected Fellows. 

The Papers read were—Latest intelligence from 
Dr. Livingstone and his party in Central Africa ; 
> ona by Sir R. Murchison and Sir George 

ck. 

Dr. Livingstone writesto Sir Roderick, in his first 
letter, dated Sesheke, Sept. 10, 1860, that “ feeling 
in honour bound to take the Makololo back to their 
own country, and disliking the idea of coming to a 
standstill while waiting for news of a real steamer, 
we started on the 16th of May from Tette, and in 


The tips of the crack 
| at Garden Island may be more than 80 feet. On 
the south-eastern side of the crack, the fissure, which 
from the upper bed looks like the letter I, is pro- 
longed in a most remarkable zigzag manner. The 
water, after leaping sheer down 310 feet, is col- 
lected from both ends to the upright part of the 
letter as the escape, and then flows away on the 
zigzag part. The promontories formed thereby are 
flat at the top and of the same level as the bed of 
the river above the Falls. The base of the first on 





country below and around the Falls has been the 
scene of comparatively recent volcanic operations. 
T cannot account for the enormous quantities of 
gravel and shingle below the Falls. The bed of 
the river and country generally are covered with it 
to a considerable depth. There is none above the 
Falls and none below Chicova. 

“ We purchased canoes and dropped down stream 
in order to examine all at low water. Kansalo is 
no difficulty. Kariba, a few miles below it, is a 
basaltic dyke, stretched across the stream, but it has 
a wide opening in it, dangerous for canoes, the gun- 
wales of which were only six inches above the water. 





people were helplessly perishing. ‘he | 


At Mburumas there is a rapid of about 100 yards in 
| length, which runs at six knots an hour. This is 
| the most rapid part we have seen in the whole river. 
We measured the most rapid part below Chicova on 
| our way up, and found it to be under four knots, 
| but a fall of about 15 before our return developed 
several dangerous rapids and even cataracts, which 
| were quite smooth when we passed Chicova. There 
seemed from the shore to be a trap dyke across the 
stream, like Kariba, but it had two openings. We 
| passed through either the one or the other without 
| observing the dyke; but we saw a large seam of 
| fine coal in the bank. There is another in the bank 
at Manyerire-hill, and besides seeing fragments of 
the minerals in many rivulets on both banks, we 
| verified the existence of coalfields not to Zumbo 
| only, as I formerly pointed out, but to nearly Sina- 
manes, below Victoria Falls. The only real diffi- 
‘culty in the river is Morumbua, and that could be 
| passed in full flood, for a rise of 80 feet must smooth 
it over. 

“On arriving here two days ago we had travelled 
from Linyanti and back some 1400 miles, the greater 
part on foot. We have thus kept faith with the 
Makololo, though we have done nothing else. We 
| have swamped once, but the men behaved admir- 


' ably, leaping out and swimming alongside until we 
got into smooth water. In another place one canoe 
was upset and property lost. We then abandoned 

| the canoes and came home on foot, thankful to say, 

‘all well.’” 


After some remarks from the Chairman,— 

Dr. Shaw then read an interesting paper, commu- 
nicated by Mr. Charles Livingstone, brother of the 
Doctor, written from Kongone, mouth of the Zam- 
besi, so lately as the 14th of January in the present 
year, relating tv the Batoka country, in Central 
Africa, which lies between the 25th and 29th degrees 
of east longitude, and the 16th and 18th of south 
latitude. 


Mr. Galton next read an extract from a letter 
dated Mayatto, 27th February, 1861, from Bishop 
Mackenzie, of the United University African Mis- 
sion, communicated by Sydney Strong, Esq., the 
Hon. Secretary, giving a favourable account of their 
labours, and stating that. the ‘Pioneer,’ under the 
command of D. J. May, Esq., R.N., F.R.G.S., with 
Dr. Livingstone, accompanied by the Bishop, had 
started for the mouth of the Rovuma. The rest of 
the party, in H.MLS. ‘Sidon’ and ‘ Lyra,’ proceeded 

| to Johanna for coal. 


the right is only 400 paces from the fall fissure, and | 


that on the left about 150, 
pendicular as the Fall, and you can walk along 


among the trees and by a few steps see the river | 


some 300 or 400 feet below, jammed in a space of 
some 20 or 30 yards, and of 

As a whole, the Victoria Falls are the most won- 
derful in the world. Even now, at extreme low 
water, or when it is two feet lower than we ever 
saw it, there are 800 feet of water falling on the 
right of Garden Island. And the two columns of 
vapour, with the glorious rainbows, are a sight 
worth seeing. A fall called Momba or Moamba, 
below this, is interesting, chiefly because you look 


' down it from a height of some 500 feet. It is 


three months accomplished a distance of some 600 | 


iniles, 


besi, crossing the mountain mass in which Kabra- 
basa lies, and the Loangua and Kafue at their con- 
fluences. Then along the fine fertile valley in which 
the Zambesi gently flows (being new ground) for 
about 100 miles. Then turning westward, in lat, 


really nothing after Mosioatunya. 
“We visited the river twice on our way down to 


| Sinamanes, and found it in a very ”~ crack. 
“Our ronte lay along the north bank of the Zam- | rom the 


The boiling point gives 1600 of descent 
Falls to Sinamanes. Mr. Moffat informs me that 
all the rivers in Mosilikatze country run N.W. or 


'N.N.W. They enter the Zambesi above Sinamanes, 


and above a remarkable mountain, which possibly 
was the dam that shut in the waters of the ancient 


Their sides are as per- | 


a deep green colour. - 


ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY. 


A General Meeting was held on the 20th inst., 
"Col. Sykes, M.P., President, in the chair. 

The following gentlemen were elected members 
of the Society :—Viscount Pevensey, M.P., Andrew 
| Spottiswoode, Esq., Captain Willoughby Osborn, 
| C.C., Stewart Gladstone, Esq., Alexander Brodie 
| Mackintosh, Esq., Henry Brinsley Sheridan, Esq., 
|MP., Thos. Dent, Esq. and M. E. Grant Dui, 


| 
| . 
| "tine Secretary read portions of the first part of a 
| History of the African Kingdom of Bornu, trans- 
| lated from the Arabic, and containing accounts of 
| Expeditions against various tribes by the Sultan 
| Idris, son of Ali. 
INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. 
April 23rd, 1861.—George P. Bidder, Esq., Presi- 
dent, in the chair. 
‘The paper read was on “ The National Defences,” 
by Mr. G. P, Bidder, jun., B.A, 
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ROYAL SOCIETY OF LITERATURE. 
Anniversary Meeting, April 24, 1861.—J. G. Teed, 
Esq., Q.C., in the chair. 


e following President, Vice-President, and 
Council were elected for the ensuing year 1861-2: 





—President : the Lord Bishop of St. David's. Vice- | 
Presidents : His Grace the Duke of Devonshire ; the | Friday, May 3, Eight o’clock.—Professor Faraday 


Right Hon. the Earl of Carlisle, K.G.; the Earl of 


Clarendon, K.G.; Sir John Boileau, Bart. ; Sir John | Saturday, May 4, Three o’clock.—Professor Max 


Doratt, M.D. ; William Tooke, Esq. ; the Chief Jus- 
tice of the Court of Common Pleas ; the Lord Chief 
Baron ; Sir Henry Creswicke Rawlinson, K.C.B. ; 
Henry Fox Talbot, Esq., F-R.S. Council: Benja- | 
min Austen, Esq.; Rev. Churchill Babington ; J. 
Bonomi, Esq.: Beriah Botfield, Esq., M-P. : Edward 
Buller, Esq.; Thomas Greenwood, Esq.; Augustus 
Guest, Esq. LLD.; John Hogg, Esq. : the Rev. 
Thomas Hugo ; James Hunt, Esq. ; William Long- | 
man, Esq.; Professor Mariette; Rev. J. J.S. Perowne ; | 
R. 8. Poole, Esq. ; J. Godfrey Teed, Esq., Q.C.; W. | 
S. W. Vaux, Esq. Treasurer: William Took, Esq. 
Auditors: Henry Willoughby, Esq.; Philip Hard- 
wick,’ Esq. | Librarian: Rev. J. J. S. Perowne. | 
Foreign Secretary: John Hogg, Esq. ° Secretary : | 
W. 5S. W. Vaux, Esq. Clerk: Mr. Ayres. Col- 
lector’ Mr. G. A. Stretton, 4, St. Martin’s Place. 


ZOOLOGICAL SOCTETY. 


April 23, 1861.—Mr. Gould, made some observa- 
tions.on,a scarce species, of woodpecker from Siam, 
and pointed out the characters of a new Goatsucker, 
from Brazil, probably referable to the genus Chor- 
diles, but remarkable for. its small size; Mr. Gould 
p-oposes to call this bird Chordeiles pusillus. 

A paper was read by Dr. Giinther on the Reptiles 
rstently collected in Siam by M, Mouhot, amongst . 
which were several new species. 

Dr. P..L. Sclater exhibited specimens of a new 
species of the genus. Copsychus, of .Wagler, from. . 
Borneo, proposed to, be called Copsychus sueris, and | 
made some remarks on the geographical distribution 
of the known members of the genus. 

Dr. G. Bennett, of Sydney, communicated some | 
notes on the eggs of the piping crow. or magpie of | 
New South Wales (Gymnorhina. tibicen), which he 
stated to present many varieties in form and co- | 
loration, 

Mr, G. R. Gray communicated a note on the 
genus Basilornis, pointing out the characters of the 
two known species of the genus, 3. celebensis from. | 
Celebes, and B, corytherix from Ceram, 

A paper wasalso read by Dr. L, Pfeiffersentitled, 
“Descriptions of New Land Shells in the Collec- 
tion of H, Cuming, Esq.” 





LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS FOR 
THE ENSUING WEEK. 


Mon., Avr. 29.—Justitute of Actuaries, 7.—~On the Mortality 
amongst the Families of the Peerage 
during the Nineteenth Century, by Mr. 
A. H. Bailey and Mr. Archibald Day. 

Roval United Service /nstitution,8}.—Julius 
Jeffties, Esq. Oi Barracks and Tents for 
European Soldiers in India, 

Tves., Apr. 50,.—Jastitution of Civil: Bagineers, 8.—Conti- 
nued Disenssion on the National De- | 
fences. 

Wepy., MAY 1.—thnological Soviety, 84 —Soine particulars 
of the General Characteristics, Astro- 
nomy, and Mythology of the Tribes in 
the central part of Victoria, Southern 
Australia, from observations made du- 
ring a residence of eighteen years, by 
W. © Stanbridge, Esq. 

Obstetrical Society, 8. 
Royal Horticultural Societu, 1.—Anniver- 





| in the shape of a motion, part of the result of their 
‘labours, They proposed that the projected addition 


' extension of the back portion of the ordinary dwell- 
' ing-house on to which the large debating-room is 


_ to employ an architect to draw up an elevation, &c. 
| They supported their proposition by declaring that 
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| : } College; was elected Fellow of Lincon. Mr. Craw- 
Rrecay seme snd tho Bieet Clow ie (Senienda Moderations, 
Tuesday, April 30, Three o’clock.—Mr. John Hul- | Raster Term, 1858, and a Second Class ‘in literis 
h on the History of Modern Music, - humanioribus,” Easter Term, 1860. 
| Wednesday, May 1. Two o'clock — Annual Meeting. ‘The Theological Scholarship on the Johnson 
, Thursday, May 2, Three o’clock.—Mr. Pengelly on | Foundation has been awarded to Mr. J. R. Magrath, 
“the Devonian Age of the World. B.A.. Fellow of Queen’s; the Mathematical one to 
Mr. C. J. R. Price, B.A., Blundell Scholar of Balliol, 
The Hope Professor of Zoology will give his in- 
augural lecture on Saturday next. The Professor 
of Geology will give a lecture on Whit-Tuesday, 
May 21st, during an excursion over Shotover Hill. 
; fac The Professor of Rural Economy commenced. yes- 
THE UNIVERSITIES. terday a short course of four lectures on Climate, 


on De la Rue’s Eclipse Results. 


Miiller on the Science of Language. 





considered with a view to Agriculture. 
Oxvous, Ajit 25: The Rey. A. S. Farrar, of Queen’s College, has 


| been appointed Bampton Lecturer for the coming 
year. The subject which he will take in hand is, 
“The History of Infidelity, with the Special Pur- 
pose of showing the bearing of Schools of Meta- 
physical and Critical Science upon it at different 
Epochs,” Mr. Farrar is a man of liberal views, and 
will, no doubt, find it difficult to escape scot-free 
from such an ordeal as this lectureship. He can 
scarcely, however, fail to do his work well. 

Most of your readers will have seen in the daily 
papers the notice respecting the Winchester Scholar- 
ships, but may not have observed the letter in the 
Times of yesterday, stating that they are open en- 
tirely, and setting forth their great advantages. All 
inquiries respecting them are to be addressed to, J. 
D. Walford, Esq., M.A., Winchester. 

One Fellowship and three Scholarships at Trinity, 
these last of the value of £75 per annum, and open to 
all between the ages of sixteen and twenty, will be 
: : filled up on the 27th of May. Candidates for the 
should be of an unpretending character as far as | Fellowship must call on the President on the 18th, 
architectural beauty is concerned; in fact, a mere | and either be in order or be prepared to take them 
within two years ; all candidates must also call on 
the 22d. Three Scholarships of £70 are to be elected 


built. “The committee also laid the plan which they | {9 at Wadham: cantlidates must call on the 9th of 
proposed to follow before the society, and asked leave | yyay_ ‘ 


Ir is not from any under-estimation of the value of 
the Union as an institution of the University that 
its affairs have as yet been so little noticed in your 
correspondent’s letters, but rather because it would 
be difficult to keep within proper limits a weekly 
account of the proceedings of the society without 
entirely robbing such an account of all general in- 
terest.. A debate of more than ordinary importance, 
however, took place on Tuesday night, and it should 
not, I think, be passed over without a word. Owing 
to the increased number of the members of the 
Union, the present library and writing-rooms were 
some time ago felt to be inconveniently small, and 
a committee was therefore appointed to consider how 
the buildings of the society could best be enlarged, 
30 as to put an end to'this discomfort. - On Tuesday 
night this committee brought before “the house,” 


Mr. Mansel delivered a lecture yesterday, on 
“Theories of Analogy between the Individual Man 
and the Systems of which he forms a Part,” the 
main object being to examine and refute Dr. 
Temple's essay in the “ Accursed Book.” Should it: 
not be published shortly, as it very probably will, I 
shall send a report of it. 


they considered the requirements of the members 
would be fully met by this addition, and that it was 
all that the balance (£1299) available for building 
purposes warranted their undertaking. The Rev. 
P. Fogg, of Jesus, an ex-president, made his appear- 
ance in order to oppose this scheme, and urge the 
erection of some edifice which would match what | apie 

he called the beautiful debating-room. Considera- Camprmcer, April 24, 
tions of an sesthetical character, and a sentimental | Ox Wednesday, the members of the Senate assem- 
feeling towards the architect of the above-mentioned | bled in the Arts School, to take into consideration, 
apartment, were the main motives that actuated Mr. | amongst other matters, the financial project of the 
Fogg. Fortunately, however, the interests of those | University Building Syndicate, on which I com-. 
who in'such a matter prefer the comfortable to the | mented last week. These meetings are of a purely- 
beautiful found able champions ; amongst others, Mr. | deliberative character, and generally produce no: 
Wall, the Professor of Logic ; and finally the motion | more practical result than the debates of a Me- 
of the committee was carried by an overwhelming ! chanics’ Institute, or a discussion at the ‘ Belvidere ;’ 





| majority. One of the principal objections to Mr.| but the proceedings of last week led to very im- 







Fogg’s ] is, that it would have saddled the portant modifications in the schemes which were 
Union» an additional debt of at least £700.) discussed. Numerous speakers strongly objected to 
Wh ‘the subject, it may be as well to state | the proposed taxation of Undergraduates and Bache- 
that 


Prospects of the society were never anything | lors of Arts; and from the statement of the Vice- 
like 86 @heering as they are at present. The balance | Chancellor it transpired that the Syndicate had since 
in the treasurer’s hands for the last year amounts to | come to the conclusion that they had exceeded their 
upwards of £700. Building seems quite a mania in | authority in recommending such an impost. An- 
Oxford. Apart from the Com Exchange, already ; other Report was consequently drawn up on Friday, 
mentioned, I see that the vencrable-looking Infirmary | from which this obnoxious part of the scheme is 
is to have an out-patient’s hall and consulting-room | omitted. It is now proposed that a special fund, to 
added to it,—let us hope, without spoiling the facade. | be called “ The Museums and Lecture Rooms Build- 

A debate, and rather an animated one too, took | ing Fund,” should be-immediately formed ; and that 
place in Convocation on Thursday the 18th, on the | £6450 from the Chest, £500 from the Press, and 
amended “Local Examinations” Statute. The | £7274 Consols, be placed to the credit of the same, 





sary Meeting. 

Society of Arts, 8.—Mr. Julius J. Dahlke 

ou Filtration and Filtering Media. 

Tuvns., May 2.—Linnwean Society, 8.—Letter from Dr. Kirk 
to Sir W. J. Hooker, dated Zambesi 
River, January 24th, 1861. 

Society of Antiquaries, 84, 

Royal Society, 8}. 

Chemical, 8— Absorption of Poisons by 
Plants, by Dr. Daubeny,—Action of Bo- 
racie Acid on alkaline hydrates, by Pro- 
fessor Bloxam.—Graphite of Cast Iron, 


| of my letter. Suftice it to say, that the disputed 


questions raised are of too great weight to be sum- | So long as may be necessary for the liquidation of 
marily disposed of ; indeed I doubt whether they | any debt, the fund is also to receive £1000 a year 
could be satisfactorily discussed at all in the limits! from the Chest, and any sums which may be paid; 
to the Vice-Chancellor by the Press Syndicate, under: 
points were mainly the clause permitting candidates | the grace of 22nd November, 1860. As soon as a 
who refuse the religious examination, to offer them- | plan of building haa been approved of, the fund may 
selves in the Holy Scriptures only, the clause giving be further augmented by appropriating such sums, 
the title A.A., the classification of the candidates, | belonging to the Pyess and Library Accounts as are 
and the fact that the Delegates appear to have! not immediately required for their respective pur- 





by Professor Calvert. | passed candidates in spite of the Examiners. The | Poses ; and the Vice-Chancellor may also raise mo- 


Fripay, May 3.—Archiwological Institute of Great Britainand | gpponents were Dr. Pusey, the Provost of Queen’s, ney at any rate of interest not exceeded 44 per cent. 
Ireland, 4. j : ie 


M 7 ¥ > while { ; 7 
Rowal United Service Indtitetion,'2,« Colonel | and Mr. Burrows, of Magdalen Hall; whilst Mr. | Graces to confirm this scheme will he offered to the 


Shafto Adair on England, her Wyrs aud 
Expeditions since 1815, 





Rawlinson, Dr, Sewell, and the Master of Balliol, | Senate to-morrow. 


| defended the Delegates and the Statute. | The Council of the Senate, not content to possess 
On Friday last, Mr, Donald Crawfurd, of Balliol‘ the authority formerly wielded by the Heads. of 
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Houses, have issued a report, stating that, in their | 
opinion, membership of the Council should receive 
special recognition on all public occasions. This 
end, they think, would be best attained by deter- 
mining that each member of the Council should | 
have the same 1 apa as is at present accorded to 
noblemen, heads of colleges, doctors, the public | 
orator, and the professors. So reasonable a request | 
the Senate surely will not have it in their hearts to | 
refuse, | 

A congregation was held on Thursday, but no | 

business of importance was transacted, except the | 
ing of a grace fixing the salaries of the Classical | 
ipos Examiners at £40 for the first year, and £60 
for the second. 

The legal points reserved in the celebrated cases 
of “Kemp v. Neville” and “Ebbon v. Neville,” 
which will test the legality of the proctorial juris- 
diction of the University, are to be argued on Tues- 
day in the Court of Common Pleas. There will 
probably be a large array of legal talent, as I under- 
stand that Mr. Hawkins, Q.C., Mr. Welsby, and Mr. | 
Lush, Q.C., are retained for the plaintiffs; and Sir | 
Fitaroy Kelly, Mr. O'Malley, Q.C., and Mr. George 
Denman, Q.C., for the defendant. So many techni- 
ealities are involved in these causes célebres, that it 
would be presumption in me to hazard a remark as 
to the result. 

On Thursday evening J. W. Clark, Esq., M.A., 
Fellow of Trinity College, read a paper to the Cam- 
bridge Antiquarian Society, on “The Cathedral of | 
St. Magnus, at Kirkwall,” which he visited last | 
summer, having been driven by stress of weather 
into the Orkney Isles, on his way to Iceland. The 
paper was illustrated by drawings made by Mr. 
Clark, and by reference to the admirable plans and 
drawings uf Mr. Billings. It appears that since Mr. 
Billings’s work was published, the eastern end of 
the church—the only portion used for public wor- 
ship—has been fitted up in a most barbarous style, 
and that the elaborate carved work, known as Earl 
Patrick’s pew, has been entirely destroyed and car- 
ried away piecemeal. Mr, Clark explained very | 
satisfactorily the curious means by which the archi- | 
tect gave to the interior of the structure an appear- 
ance of extraordinary length unnaturally incommen- 
surate with the actual dimensions. The rose win- | 
dow at the east end—a most excellent piece of archi- 
tecture—is still in perfect preservation. The fabric 
is both interesting in itself and from its history and 
associations, being frequently mentioned in Sir , 
Walter Scott’s novel of The Pirate, 

Two manuscripts have been recently presented by 
the Rev. Leonard Jenyns to the University Library. | 
One is an interleaved copy of “ Elementa Linguz | 
Arabice ” (1730), by Leonard Chappelow, Profes- | 
sor of, Arabic in this University from 1720 to 176s, 
with numerous additions and corrections in the 
handwriting of the author. The second is a poem. 
in blank verse by another Leonard Chappelow, 
nephew of the preceding, and is entitled “The Sen- 
timental Naturalist, containing a series of Deserip- 
tive Pictures, with appropriate scenery, in familiar 
verse, and copious notes taken from the vegetable 
and animal kingdoms, the latter being arranged ac- 
cording to the celebrated system of Linnzus,” The 
last-mentioned Leonard Chappelow was great-uncle 
of Mr. Jenyns, the donor of the volume, and. re- 
ceived his education at Trinity College in this Uni- 
versity, He died in 1820, 











FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. | 


| 


Paris, April 24. 
We are in a state of effervescence ; not that anything | 
very extraordinary to the eyes and ears of the every- 
day world is taking place, but spirits are at work, | 
and unseen intelligences, of no one knows what | 
order, are busy in new-modelling the affairs of | 
France, and through these, of the world. Mr. Hume } 
is said to have been sent for to the Tuileries, and ' 
the Faubourg, par excellence, is living in fresh hopes. | 
There is a certain Dr. Karl yon Reuter who is | 
strongly suspected of mis-spelling his name and as- 
suming a prefix which does not belong to him. This 
personage is reported to have converted to spiritual- | 
ism some of the most eminent of the old nobility, | 
and among others the Comte de Montalembert is 





freely mentioned. To these scions of an ancient 
race the spirits of illustrious Frenchmen of the past 


| do not scruple to appear. They write on slates with 


visible hands ; they whisper answers in willing ears ; 
and the upshot of the whole is, that Louis XIV., 
who is by this time in a state of great beatification, 
declares his desire to see the fusion of the various 
branches of his descendants accomplished. His late 


| Majesty entertains good hopes of the Pope, and does 


not at all approve the “so/idarité” of Italy, which 
he prognosticates .will..not.lastlong. Meantime, 
while the spiritual sword is thus wielded by the 
spiritualists of the Faubourg, another Louis is taking 


very temporal means for the fusion of the Faubourg | 


itself. The Emperor is about to drive a boulevard 
right through it, and thus to lay bare its sacred re- 
cesses to the garish eye of a shopkeeping bourgeoisie. 
This step will be extremely unpleasant. to 


living in their own houses, and as property will in- 
crease in value, rents will rise; but, more than all 
this, the seclusion of the quarter will be destroyed. 
Those pleasant retirements, with shady gardens scat- 
tered here and there through the Rue de POuest and 
the neighbouring streets will gradually disappear, 


and make way for houses of a different and more | 


saleable description ; and it is said that this is quite 
as much the Emperor's object as the. improvement 
and unification of Paris. 

The famous brochure is not. losing its interest, 
but it is evidently far more harmless than was at 
first suspected. It is read freely, and though its 
publication is prohibited, yet it is seen constantly in 
the hands of private persons, and the police take no 
notice. More real attention—that is, the attention 
of statesmen and politicians—is paid to M. Odilon 


| Barrot’s work, and the discussions which it excites, 


The knowledge is now spreading through the more 


| educated classes of society that the greatness of Eng- 
'Jand is due to her having preserved at once the 


centralization of the feudal system which charac- 


| terized the Normans, and the freedom of local self- 
government which marked the polity of the Anglo- | 


Saxons; and we have, therefore, a series of experi- 
ments taking place here, to see how far decentraliza- 


tion may take place without marring the executive. | 


I suppose I need not contradict any of the absurd 
reports about Prince Napoleon, such as that he has 


challenged, or been challenged by, the Duc d’Aumale. 


He did wish that the pamphlet of the latter should 
be permitted a free circulation, because he would 
have gained much more by an answer than. by a 
repression. 

On this point it may be well to say a few 
words. Everybody who reads the newspapers 
published here knows how totally regardless. of 
truth are the generality of them, how entirely they 
ground their success on a constant appeal to popular 
prejudice. The statements made day by day to the 
disadvantage of England may be taken as a proof. 
England is allying herself with Russia, with Aus- 
tria, with Turkey ; she is doubling and trebling her 
fleets ; she is about to oppose France in Annam ; she 
is pursuing a hostile policy in China; she is inventing 
steam-rams which will go under the water, in order 
that she may blow French ships and fortresses out 
of it. In short, the great object of the English 
Government and people is to raze out the very name 
of France from the catalogue of nations. As to the 
charaeter of our people at home, the way in which 


| they are represented here is wonderful. Not only 
| do we have presented to us perpetual réchauffis 


of the stalest jokes, but even the evidence of men 


| admitted to be insane is. turned against England. 


The strange and unclean imaginations of that mise- 
rable maniac Lord Kingston are reproduced as 
solemn truths; and the French people are told that 
Lord Kingston was only decided to be insane because 
the revelations he made about men in the highest 
positions, and which were known to be well-founded, 
were so awfully degrading. 

Thatelegant library, La Bibliotheque Mazarine, has 
been re-opened to the public ; it is now exactly what 
a library should be—it is well warmed with hot air; 
its decorations are all newly gilded and otherwise re- 
stored; it is thoroughly lighted with gilt bronze 
lamps, and is an extremely agreeable place in which 
to spend a studious evening. We are glad also to 
notice that the partition between the library and the 
choice Pelasgic Muscum formed by the late M., Petit 


the ad- | 
herents of the old régime; few among them are | 


| Radel has been removed, so that not only is the 
| library itself enlarged, but a vast number of most 
| interesting objects are brought under the notice of 
the frequenters, 
| Literature is less than usually productive just at 
| the present moment. Pamphlets about “La France,” 
| the Pope, Victor Emmanuel, the ex-King of Naples, 
| the State of Poland, and other subjects of the same 
| kind, abound, but good books are rare, 7.¢. rare in an 
age in whieh we expect to be able to say that 
“every week and day brings forth a new one.” 
| However, we have a few guide-books for those who 
intend to spend the coming summer in travel. There 
is one for Belgium, which contains the usual niai- 
series about Waterloo, and another, a very good one, 
| for Spain; but that which will most,attract the no- 
tice of Englishmen is a guide-book to London and 
its environs, 

There is also a remarkably interesting book out, 
called Un Ageut des Alliés chez les Camisards, par 
Eugtne Thomas; the work, however, appears not 
in Paris, but in Montpellier. This episode in French 
history has been little studied, Those hardy moun- 
taineers of the Cevennes, to whom was given the 
title of Camisards, dimmed the glory of Louis XTV., 
and saddened the close of his long and eventful life. 
But the country in which. their heroic. struggle took 
place is not much known, beautiful as it is; it is in 
the immediate neighbourhood of grander scenery, 
and few tourists betake themselves to its hills and 
valleys. Then those who have written on the sub- 
ject have not been always the best able to attract 
attention by the graces of style, or by the power of 
word-painting. ‘The book now before us is by a con- 
temporary, and an actor in the scenes which he de- 

_ scribes. ‘Tobias Rocayrol, a silk-merchant, born at 
Roquecourbe about the year 1670, was engaged by 
the united governments of England and Holland to 

| visit the Cevennes, while under the rule of the ter- 
rible Basville, and to promise to the Protestant moun- 
taineers aid in money, arms, and troops against the 
power of France. His own narrative of how he did 
this, and what came’ of’ his exertions, is now before 
| us; and a most captivating work it is, and one which 
would probably reward the trouble of a translation 
into English. 

If we have few publications which deserve praise 
this week, we have some which excite abundant 
laughter; and a few dramas in verse, in no other 
way temarkable, have been so far resened for a few 
days from oblivion. Works in which sueh figures of 
speech occur as the following :— 

“He drew a long bolt against the door of his memory,” 

“She washed her hands in the soap of innocency,” 
| are certainly original, if not poetical. However, we 

have a little imported poetry, and M, N. Martin has 
published a second series of his P 


vetes Contempo- 
rains de (Allemagne. The greater part of this se- 
ries is devoted to Western Germany, and it contains, 
among other valuable matter, a long and able ana- 
lysis of the Niebelungen-lied. 
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NEW SOCIETY OF ARTISTS IN. WATER- 
COLOURS. 
Tuk twenty-seventh Exhibition of this Society 
was opened to the public on Monday last. 
‘Taking the sordid test of sale as a criterion of 
public appreciation, the Exhibition must be 
good, for already a great many of the pictures 
are sold. Fortunately, the Exhibition will 
stand a higher test than that afforded by sales 
effected ; for some who have not achieved that 
success have nobly deserved it, while of others, 
this statement reversed would not be far from 
the truth. Looking at this collection as it 
bears upon the progress of British Art, either 
in thought or manipulative development, there 
seems at least no cause for despondency, nor 
even for grumbling. But critics are nothing 
if there is nothing to condemn—* pitch into,” 
we understand, is the professional phrase ; and 
accordingly the criticism on this Exhibition, 
for want of materials for ‘ pitching into,” has 
been the dullest and least highly spiced writing 
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which has appeared for months. In some, 
‘*teutting up” has given place to what may, 
without offence, be called the nonsense style ; 
while others, for want of something to attack, 
have fallen back upon their own emptiness, to 
find words wherewith to satisfy the public ap- 
—_— for information. Should the other ex- 

ibitions present as few vulnerable points as 
this of the New Society of Painters in Water- 
Colours, there would be some danger of having 
a new terminology in Art hatched before the 
12th of August. That would be a public 
calamity indeed, for already old words in new 
meanings are beginning to cluster around no- 
tices of pictures—it would be an abuse of words 
to call them eriticisms—which defy all ordi- 
nary interpretation. ‘This may be considered a 
hazardous assertion, an admission of prospec- 
tive dulness, enough to terrify readersintolaying 
down the Literary Gazette or turning tu some 
theme which promises more interesting enter- 
tainment ; but the confession is made thus early, 
in order that readers may take their choice of 
either parting company with our criticism now, 
or relieve us from all blame in causing them 
after-disappointment ; for if criticism be ‘ cut- 
ting up,” we cannot be expected to make 
bricks without straw. 

Following the Catalogue, the first noticeable 
picture is No. 3, Bohemian Children, W. K. 
Keeling, two girls and a donkey on a sandy 
beach, with the ‘usual style of background for 





such subjects ; the figures pleasantly grouped | 


and painted with a force and decision both 
of touch and colour, which is too masterly 
to be general among the majority of painters 
in water-colours. Olympia, No. 6, and No. 
176, Leshia, by M. Augustus Bouvier, may be 
taken together, as they display a phase of 
style: which may be illustrated by the com- 
mon-place remark, that what is true is not 
new, and what is new is not true. The head 
and upver part of No. 6 is beantifully painte1, 
and throughout, ‘the effort to succeed is most 
commendable, and in some qualities success 
has been achieved; but with all these beauties, 
the style of the figures is founded on a radi- 
cal mistake, and when 'a mistake in principles 
is combined with a defective representation, 
the combination cannot be looked on as a 
suecess, however pleasing individual parts may 
be. These figures are manifestly imitated from 
those which adorn the walls of Pompeii, and 
they have much of the unaffected simplicity of 
that early style ; but if the drawing had been 
more perfect than it is, especially in No. 176, 
where it is poor in style and wooden in cha- 
racter, this artist might /have been said to be 
applying the forms and qualities then used for 
ornamental and decorative to the higher pur- 
poses of art—those, namely, that are legiti- 
mately pictorial. ‘There is, moreover, a com- 
bination of the sculpturesque with the orna- 
mental, especially in the Ofympia, which their 
prototypes never exhibit ; for these, in their 
towing characters of lines, are purely decora- 
tive; and beautiful as the figures are, and 
highly as the public may appreciate them, it 
would be folly to conceal that confusion of 
distinct styles on which they are constructed 
and worked out. The lines which separate 
the ornamental from the pictorial, and the 
latter from the sculpturesque, may not be 
easily defined, as, indeed, ‘these subjects be- 
long to a domain in which critics are seldom 
found ; but the distinctions are real, and well 
recognised, notwithstanding ; and what has 
not yet been reduced to axioms in language 
have long been acknowledged in well-known 
examples. None acquainted even cursorily 
with such subjects, can first look at Canova's 
Dancing Girl Reposing, and then at the Venus 
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de Medici, without seeing at a glance that 
the one is Ornamental and the other High 
Art ; and neither can the Venus be compared 
with the females of Raffaelle or other great 
painters, without perceiving that the qualities 
of sculpture are different from those of paint- 
ing—to some extent in form, but more in the 
disposition of the figure and the arrangements 
of its different parts. The great artists of all 
ages have kept these styles separate and dis- 
| tinet ; and M. Bouvier’s success in attempting, 
perhaps unconsciously, to combine them is not 
such as to overturn the ancient landmarks, or 
encourage departure from the good old paths. 
It is with regret that this objection to these 
pictures has been stated, and nothing but 
anxiety for M. Bouvier’s progress in the higher 
| walk that he has chosen would have induced 
it; as it is refeshing to see any honest effort 
to rise above that materiality which has too 
long been eating, like a cancer, into the higher 
forms of Art in Britain. But the critic’s func- 
tion is to exchange thoughts, doubts, prinei- 
ples, and conflicting opinions, with such men, 
in order that if possible truth may be more 
nearly reached. by the artist being encouraged 
to advance his art. This painter's Princess 
Elizabeth in the Tower, No. 148, and his other 
works, we need only recommend to-the careful 
study of the public. 

No. 15, The, Bridge of Sighs, introduces us 
to the works of Carl Werner, an artist of 
varied powers, and who reaches a high position 
in nearly all kinds of subjects. This Bridge 
of Sighs has a brilliancy of sunlight: anda 
breadth of shadow which makes it one of the 
most striking pictures in the room, and exami- 
nation of the details does not destroy or lessen 
the pleasure derived from the contemplation of 
the general effect. But dignified and artistic 
as this picture is, both in conception and 
execution, as a work of Art, it ranks, for 
subject, far below No. 189, Venice in Her 
Pride and Power: the Secret Tribunal, of | the 
Three Sitting in Judgment. The form of the 
incident is selected from Cooper's ‘* Bravo 
of Venice,” and the subject is detailed 
at ample length in the Catalogue, Much in 
this picture displays a sound feeling for his- 
toric Art, in thought and simplicity of treat- 
ment, In these respects the masked judges 
are capital; but the really principal figure, the 
accused, does not display the same high attri- 
butes, being less forcible both in the quality of 
drawing and in that severely dignified deport- 
ment which has always been the most stable 
basis of artistic reputation in the path of his- 
tory. Some of the small vignettes which sur- 
round the centre picture are beautiful examples 
of Art; and in many qualities there is nothing 
in the Exhibition finer than the scene on the 
balcony—brilliant and sparkling in idea and. 
execution. Mr. Carl Werner has some other 
pictures of great merit, one The Rose of the 
Alhambra,andanother The [nterior ofa Church, 
| both of which display the imitative faculty in 
| high vigour, the texture of stone in either case 
being rendered with great appreciation, and 
| dexterity, without the higher requisites of feel- 
| ing and effect being either lost or neglected. 

No. 26, St. Agatha Abbey, Richmond, York- 
| shire, W. Telbin, is a peculiar work. Broad, 
| and therefore striking, in effect, it is neverthe- 
| less empty, and therefore unsatisfactory, even 
| in its breadth. It is not an unfrequent error 

to suppose that breadth hides, or ought to hide, 
| the want of detail ; but while it is so to super- 
| ficial observers, there is nothing more fatal to 
continued enjoyment in pictures, aud as a con- 
| sequence, to the permanent reputation of the 
' artist, than the nursing of this delusion, Pic- 
| tures whose contents can be exhausted at first 








sight always end in being of small marketable 
value, so that, even from the most sordid point 
of view, an artist will find his true interest in 
being true to nature: another illustration, 
perhaps, of the truth of that maxim which de- 
clares honesty to be the best policy. To the 
true artist honesty in such matters is not, how- 
ever, a policy, but is at once an evidence of ge- 
nius and a delight; for itis the province of ge- 
nius tosee in objects more than is visible to or- 
dinary observers, and Art is the mere skilful 
reproduction of this keener observation. Mr, 
Telbin’s other pictures are both in a style en- 
tirely different from this Abbey, and although 
both may be considered more successful, as 
they will assuredly be more popular, being 
more clearly painted and more perfect in de- 
tail, they are nevertheless in a Pam style of 
Art, in the same way as the ornamental or 
scenic is inferior to the true pictorial—the 
scenic in this case being the ornamental applied 
to landscape, as other artists apply it to figures, 
but infusing thesame essential element into both 
—the' element of conventual beauty, rather 
than that of refined reality. No. 33, Ford 
of the Jordan, the Greek Bathing-place, Henry 
Warren, belongs to a class of pictures which is 
more. difficult to deal with than almost any 
other. One sees that it has cost the artist 
great labour, and that he has spared no pains 
to perfect his idea; and yet, in spite of all, the 
result is far from being a realized pictorial suc- 
cess. Emerson justly said that a man does that 
best which he does easiest ; and this picture of 
Mr. Warren's, although bearing the appear- 
ance of double the diligence, is not more than 
half as successful as some of those Eastern 
scenes through which he has made his artistic 
reputation, Pictorially, the subject is’ scat- 
tered, and the landscape is mixed up with the 
figures in a way which is injurious to the rela- 
tive value of each; while there is apparent, what 
Mr. Warren seldom indeed indicates, a want of 
aerial perspective which is unfavourable to the 
picture as a whole. In the stream, for ex- 
ample, the shadow from the opposite bank is of 
a quality, to our eyes, which brings the sha- 
dowed distance nearer than the light-reflect- 
ing water in the foreground of the river, and 
what is striking in that is to some extent 
visible in other parts. Lut the great want is 
concentration, on which the eye can rest with 
pleasure, without being forced to wander up 
and down the many various objects—all good 
in themselves, but which have not been fused 
into simple and harmonious whole. It is 
perhaps needless to say that in other qualities, 
and especially in the mécanique of water-co- 
lour painting, this picture is all that could 
have been expected from the well-earned re- 
putation of the artist. No. 56, Upper Lake of 
Killarney, Ireland, William Bennett, is the 
largest of this artist’s works, and displays 
many of the beauties, and nearly all the faults, 
of his style. It is impossible to resist the in- 
fluence of his genuine feeling for nature, and the 
great power with which he develops that feeling 
through his art ; and, in spite of all defects, 
these two qualities will always command, as 
they deserve to command, commendation and 
applause. It is in no spirit of depreciation, 
therefore, that we refer to a question which Mr, 
Bennett's works bring fully into court—the 
question of the relative position of manipula- 
tive style as a means and the realization of 
truth as the result. ‘There is such a thing as 
a man riding faster than his horse, and as 
speakers who overshadow their subjects by 
fixing attention on themselves, but neither 
would be considered good horsemen or great 
orators. In that greatness which lives, those 
stand pre-eminent who have most hidden them- 
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selves behind the grandeur of their subject, 
and this is as true in Art as in any other 
department of mental exertion. Hundreds of 
examples could be brought to prove it, and the 
few exceptions, if there be any really such, 
would only prove the general rule. Now, we 
doubt if Mr. Bennett's style sustains this gene- 
ral principle, and there are indications in many 
of these pictures—that, for instance, a tree in 
the foreground is of less importance than the 
artist’s manner of painting it. Even although 
the manner was not clever manner, but perfect 
style, the forcing the means into prominence so 
as to divide attention with the end, is at best a 
great mistake ; but if the manner be defective, 
and be itself a mistake, the double delusion 
must detract very greatly from the probabili- 
ties that the artist will reach the highest ranks 
of his profession. Whether Mr. Bennett's 
manner of intensifying the bark of trees so as 
to make that the prominent portion of his 
landscape be sound in principle is a question 
which does not admit of serious discussion ; and 
surely the artist could do equal justice to his 
powers, and he could certainly produce more 
perfect pictures, by a closer attention to the re- 
lative importance of Nature’s details. Some 
of Mr. Bennett’s smaller pictures are more free 
from such exaggerations, and in that propor- 
tion will they be valued by the most intelligent 
class of purchasers. 

The Artist's Studio, No. 63, L. Haghe, is a 
respectably arranged but hardly painted col- 
lection of still life, with the figures introduced 
to give it a title. These combined, tax the 
professional dexterity, and prove his title to 
supremacy by the skill with which he has van- 
quished technical difficulties... But he has 
achieved no other triumph, and the result is 
seen without interest and left without regret. 
This negative quality is as fatal in Art as in li- 
terature or music, and is one to which this artist 
does not require io subject himself. He has, or 
had, the power of painting higher subjects and 
greater pictures ; and we can only hope that 
he is resting by the reproduetion of an assem- 
blage of medigval studies, previous to some 
stronger flight in his earlier and nobler region. 
No. 76, Interior of the Cathedral of Milan, has 
greater beauties, and as it appears to us, 
greater defects also, than The Studio. Water- 
colours have always been esteemed for the faci- 
lity they afforded in the production of aerial ef- 
fects, and it is in this respect chiefly that the 
water-colour drawings or paintings, as they 
would now be called, of ‘Turner, are superior 
to his pictures in oil. But whether from the 
use of opaque ‘ tempera,’—that is, water- 
colours mixed with white, according to Rus- 
kin’s wretched conceit,—or from some other 
cause, certain it is that in Mr. Haghe’s hands 
we lose that quality of aerial effect and atmo- 
sphere which Roberts, for example, produces 
with the less promising medium. In many 
respects this Milan Cathedral is a better _pic- 
ture than the Artist's Studio, although still life 
is the predominant theme of both, in this in old 
‘“‘ knick-nacketts,” in that in architecture ; but 
there is a solecism in the latter, which is almost 
unaccountable in an artist of Mr. Haghe’s ex- 
perience. The size of the Cathedral is greatly 
diminished by the prominence with which the 
blue window at the end is treated; and while 
that blue comes forward almost offensively, the 
figures—which are, we presume, supposed to be 
underneath it—retire into the extreme middle 
distance. ‘This is a comparatively small matter 
in a work of such importance and general ex- 
cellence, and it is only noticed as the most 
striking example of what is, we doubt, the 
growing tendency of Mr. Haghe’s style 
tendency to be more anxious about the body 
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than about the soul of his subject. There 
is a beautifully drawn and clearly painted 
sxy and sea in No, 67, Dinner in the Harvest 
Field, by James G. Philp, although the fore- 
ground is feeble; and this sky is the more re- 
markable, that in his other pictures the skies 
are heavy, and often come further forward 
than the distant sea, from being out of tone. 
The quality of light which warms up these 
skies is usually different. from that which 
lights the sea and foreground, and, as a matter 
of course, the warm tone comes nearer to the 
eye than the colder ones. Mr. E. H. Cor- 
bould again illustrates the Poet Laureate, and 
his laine is one of the best pictures which the 
artist has produced, for general breadth of 
effect, and artistic use of the materials at his 
disposal. We suppose the profusion of. roses 





with which the barque is so profusely deco- | 


feeble and material commonplace imitations, 
whether of the model or externa] nature, which 
forms the staple of fashionable art. He evi- 
dently aspires, and often with wonderful suc- 
cess, to become a creator, while others are con- 
tent to remain illustrators, or yet lower still, 
imitators of what they see. We are afraid 
that Mr. Tidey is having his reward—that 
reward which has been the sad inheritance of 
the greatest names in British art, present neg- 
lect and prospective immortality. For this, a 
semi-ignorant public are to blame, but the 
whole blame does not rest with them.) Artistic 
prophets, like others, must teach men truth as 
they are able to bear it, and high art:must be 
floated into public favour on blown bladders, or 
it must sink unnoticed and neglected. But if 
this be necessary with such art in its most per- 
fect form, it cannot be expected to bear up the 





rated, is all right, although we, learn no- | better when laid under other, and in) present 
thing of them in the quotation, and if unneces- | art-ignorance, still more serious disadvantages ; 
sary they rather detract from, than heighten, the | we implore Mr. 'Tidey, therefore, for the sake of 
dignity of the illustration. But suppose the that thought which is so evidently in him, not to 
landscape and these roses absent — try the | lessen his influence for good by a style deroga- 
effect by shutting off the landscape with your | tory to his own powers. Grandeur of colour is 
hand--how much grander the picture would | not incompatible with greatness.of thought, and 
have been ; nor was any such landscape neces- | fine colour is far removed, from, that dry and 
sary, because “the dead steered by the dumb,” | crayon-like quantity which too strongly marks 
would have gone ‘“‘upward with the flood” | his Genevieve, No, 109.-His Dar-thula,No. 238, 
quite as well with a background. broad and | is the only example of high art im the Exhibi- 
quiet in character, or with no landscape at | tion where largeness of style is combined with 
all, nothing but a sky in colour sympathethic | imaginative power ; and here theabsence of co- 
with the subject; as it is, the background lour having the presence of depth, seems to 
robs the work of more than half its greatness. | mnilitate nothing against the, full outcome of 
Of Mr. Corbould’s two pictures painted for | the thought ; still its absence does, no harm, but 
her Majesty the Queen, F/etty is by far the | its presence would have been an addition to the 
best, much of it, in its material qualities, being | value, both commercially and asa work of Art. 
nearly perfect ; but Dinah seems to us simply | To this phase of his Art Mr.’'Tidey should wi- 
a mistake, without redeeming characteristics | bend himself; and although colour would not 
either mental or artistic. : bring him down to the level of present popu- 
Edwin Hayes exhibits some clever sea-pieces, | larity, it would be a means of perfecting his 
one of the best being No. 95, where the feel- | works now, and. securing for. them a_ still 
ing of atmosphere round the coast is very | higher appreciation by that posterity to which, 
admirably rendered. ‘Lamartine’s History | unfortunately for the Art-knowledge of this 
of the Girondists supplies Mr. Absolon with | age, he must be content to appeal, if he 
a subject, and this No. 98, looking at it from | holds on in his present walk. It is a hard 
a studio point of view, contains some of the fight, as Blake, and Dayid Scott, and Haydon, 
most dexterous handling in the Exhibition, In- , and others knew; but even now men boast of 
deed, nothing can surpass the artistic spirit | the number of their * Blakes,” while the works 
displayed in the painting of the ruffian with | of those who fared more swnptuously are for- 
the pistol—a figure which may be called perfect | gotten or despised, ‘This, within reasonable 
in its way, but there is such a thing as getting a | limits, is also Mr. Tidey’s prospect of reward ; 
figure too perfect for the other figures which | but it requires no seer to say how hard such 
surround it—a fault whichonly the very cleverest | prospects are to live upon. ; 
sketchers from nature are subject to; and this| _ There isa great number of highly respect- 
is the fault of Mr. Absolon’s picture, if it be a | able landscapes ;_ those of Reed being pervaded 
fault. The intense reality of this figure makes | with a true feeling for nature, although a little 





one feel not merely the inferiority of some 
of the other figures, but also as if the work as 
a whole had not been thoroughly fused in the 
artist’s mind before embodying his thought in 
colour. True, it is only the higher class of 
pictures which are open to such dangers ; but 
that it is a defect, as detracting from the high 
unity of a work of art, none competent to 
judge will for a moment doubt ; still it is one 
of those minor weaknesses which, as a rule, 
can only be found in the best pictures, and 
which show that even the best artists are not 
free from liabilities incident to all the works of 
men. 

We now come to the works of a great genius 
—one who will probably have a hard battle 
with life, while posterity will fight as hard to 
secure specimens of works which the present 
generation has not yet acquired sufficient know- 


lodgeto appreciate. Henry'Tidey—as unknown | 


to us as he seems to be to the picture-buying 
public, for on our last visit to this gallery his 
works were still unsold—is a great artist in a 


‘high school of thought, one who evidently 
soars aloft and dwells in regions far beyond the 


poverty-stricken in colour, probably through 
| the use of white. Mr. E. Warren exhibits a 
larger edition of the beech-tree subject. which 
‘secured him such applause two years ago, but 
| the quality has not kept pace with the inerease 

of quantity ; and this No. 212 is another illus- 
| tration of the difference between large-sized pic- 
| tures and great ones; but still some portions 
| of the Rest in the Cool and Shady Wood—the 
| middle distance of the shade for example—place 
| Mr. Warren far ahead of many of his com- 
| peers, although not of his former self. A bright 
and sunny landscape by Mole (No. 184), and 
a very sparkling bit by Whymper (No. 195), 
some good studies by Chase, a fine study of a 
wave by Rowbottom, are also noticeable ; while 
the large and popular works by Vacher, Mole, 
M‘Kewan, Richardson, Campion, aud others, 
make up an Exhibition of. pleasing and most 
marketable pictures. 


Five studies from nature, by Mr. Hunt, of places 
Round About Jerusalem, have this week been added 
to the German Gallery in Bond Street. These land- 
scapes have all the peculiarity of Mr, Hunt's style, 
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and some of them—after the outer sensations become | darin, and finally Prime Minister of the Chinese em- 

rtially recovered from the first impression of their | pire. He taught the Chinese what the Europeans 
intense oddity—bhegin to reveal a portion of the ar- | knew in his time of astronomy and mathematics, 
tist’s higher qualities of mental power and spiritual | wrote some learned treatises on those subjects, and 
feeling. In the two larger landscapes, the aerial | finally died in 1666 at Pekin, where the French have 
beauties of the sky and distance are charming, and | recently discovered. his monument, erected by the 
there isa fine glow of genuine sunlight on the Cairo ; | gratitude of those over whom he exercised so large 
but here their value as works of art seems to end, | an amount of power. I think these are exploits 
although they will, no doubt, have other and deeply- | of which Cologne may well be proud, and the fagade 


hidden attributes*which ordinary minds are, without 
help, unable to discover. Whether a number of the 
houses in Nazareth being off the perpendicular, be 
one of these hidden mysteries, we venture not to 
predict, but there is no doubt something very pro- 
found in the figures and serpent in the foreground 
of the Nazareth, and probably also about the enor- | 
mous size of the leaves on the trees beyond the hill, | 
which the figures seem to climb... The Jerusulem by | 
Moonlight is aiso very peculiar, the sky being very | 
flat; and although the Plain Rephaim from Zion | 
looks like a faithful and laborious study, and is the | 
best of the series, it would be supposing Mr. Hunt’s | 
love of approbation to be greatly in excess of his 
judgment, were we to affirm, that these studies had 
any pretension to be ranked: otherwise, or higher, 
than as the thoughts out of which pictures are ul- 
timately produced. 

The private view of ‘the Old Society of Painters 
in Water-Colourstakes place to-day. Our review of 
that Exhibition will therefore appear next week. 


Buessers, April 24. 

Art is necne aaaay in this city and the region 
round about. e have here our Exhibition of 
Paintings in Water-colours, an exhibition very near- 
ly approsching in merit that of London, and far be- 
yond anything which, as yet, Paris can display. I 
ay, as yet, because in this branch of art the French 
are making great strides, and it is rather remark- | 
that the French artists send their best works to | 
Brussels, showing a greater trust in the taste of a | 
Belgian public than even in their own. The Dutch, | 
and even the Italians, are doing the same thing, and 
some of the noblest works exhibited this yearare by 
M. Pagliano Eleuterio, of Milan, and M. Rossi, M. 
Lucas, of Paris, furnishes some superb paintings of 
Venice and Genoa, and M. Boshoom, of the Hague, 
sends some magnificent interiors of churches, Of 
English art we have scarcely any representative, 
unless we take the exquisite works of Mr. Edwin 
Toovey as such ; but he is claimed by Belgium as a 
resident in Brussels, and no other English artist ap- 
pears. M. Gustave Simonau sends some carefully 
finished and very effective pieces, and Belgium does 
herself great credit by this exhibition. Another 
Englishman, Mr. W. H. James Weale, has comple- 
ted his investigations concerning the celebrated Jean 
Memiline: he has discovered some authentic docu- 





anpnits sis Hage, le. witch erty. fine fama of Mem | finished grace and gentlemanly ease of a Mario, he | 


linc belonged, where he resided himself for many 

years, and where he died in the year 1495, 
Yourreaders will all remember the many discussions 

which arose as to the admission of a statue of Oliver 


Cromwell among those of English Sovereigns in the | 


alace of Westminster. The Museum at Cologne is 
veing adorned with pictures and statues, and a great 
deal of criticism is being expended upon the choice. 
Virst, there is a great picture by Fay—Samson and 


Duldah—which everybody feels to be unworthy of | 


its position, and which certainly would not be there 
were not M, Fay a native of Cologne. Again, it 
is to the same fortunate circumstance that the 
younger Agrippina, wife of Claudius, and mother of 
Nero, owes her elevation among the statues which 


adorn the facade ; and there is a protest against such | 


a very indifferent character being received into good 
“colonial” society, more especially as she is placed 
next to St. Helena. I would suggest that as 


Agrippina gave Cologne its name, Colonia Agrippi- |)! ‘Phe oper of “Gillaume Tell,” announced for re- 
| presentation on ‘Thursday evening, was, in conse- 
| quence of the sudden indisposition of M. Faure, 
| postponed to this evening (Saturday), and Meyer- 


nu, and as her vices, petrified as they now are, will 
hardly corrupt the morals of her saintly neighbour, 
she may be allowed to remain in quietness. 

Another personage, the choice of whom is objected 


to, and, as it seems to us, with as little reason, is the | 


celebrated Adam Schall von Bell, born at Cologne 


n the year 1591, and who went as a missionary to | 


China. He was a member of the Society of Jesus, 
end, like most of the early members of that order, a 
man of rare talents and acquirements. He studied 
the Chincse language and people, was made Man- 


of the Museum is exactly the place for a statue to 
Adam Schall, the Jesuit. Jeande Hardenrath has 
less claim ; he drove away the Protestants from Co- 
logne, and with them the most valuable artificers. 





| However, we may probably hear more before long of | 


| these statues, which are not yet set up. 


The new King of Prussia is about to visit Cologne, | 


and has subscribed 50,000 thalers per annum to- 
wards the weaeasien of the catheiral. May we, 
with much diffidence, suggest to his Majesty the 


propriety of breaking all those gaudy, glaring win- | 


dows which his late royal brother set up, and which 
contrast.so inharmoniously with the grand old win- 
dows of an earlier age ? 








MUSIC AND DRAMA, 


ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 

A threefold interest attached to the first repre- 
sentation this season of “I Puritani” on Saturday, 
in the début—at all events on the boards of Covent 
Garden—of Mme. Ortolani-Tiberini ; the personifica- 
tion of a second ré/e by the new tenor, Signor 
Tiberini; and the re-appearance of the renowned 
basso profondo, Herr Formes, The latter was very 
warmly received by the audience when he first came 
on iyi character of (iiorgio, the uncle of Alvira ; 
but his voice, little suited to the flimsy, though 
pleasing strains of the modern Italian school of 
music (in which we include Bellini, Donizetti, and 
Verdi), requires the solid music of the German 





school for its proper development; and the recep- | 


tion which he has experienced must be considered 
rather in the light of a recognition of an old fayou- 


rite, than as a tribute paid to acknowledged merit. | 


In the famous duett at the conclusion of the second 
act,— 
* Suoni la tromba, e intrepido 
Io pugnerd da forte, 
Bello @ affrontar la morte 
egridando liberti,”"— 


‘his powerful voice came out with wonderful effect, 


though causing at the same time a feeling of regret 


that the opportunities for its display throughout this | 


opera were so few. Signor Tiberini, in his repre- 
sentation of Artwro, fully confirms the favourable 
opinion which we had previously expressed of his 
powers, both as a vocalist and as an actor, though to 
a generation which has been accustomed to the 


may still appear somewhat below that high stan- 
| dard of excellence. Mme. Tiberini has wonderfully 
improved in every respect since her last appearance 
at Her Majesty’s Theatre; her voice, in itself of a 


moto (an artifice to which recourse is had only to con- 


| of the Italian stage. A great actress sh 


very pleasing and agreeable quality, though for- | . nas oe 
merly disguised by her excessive employ of the #- | gaged, in addition to the soloists, Mile. Parepa, 





which was given at the above-mentioned rooms on 
Tuesday evening last, was the first of a series of 
three, and constituted as agreeable an entertain- 
ment as any that we could name in these days of 
musical satiety, when the constant repetition of 
certain stock pieces is apt to awaken something like 
a sense of fatigue, if not of disgust. Although 
there was little of positive novelty in the pro- 
gramme, still, as it has evidently been drawn up 
with great care, and annotated in a very praise- 
worthy manner by Mr. G. A. Macfarren, we think 
it worth subjoining here :— 

PROGRAMME, 
Three Duets, op. 127. > -  «. Spohr. 
Variations and Finale, op. 35 Beethoven. 
| Aria, ** Lascia ch’ io pianga” - Handel. 

Andante and Scherzo ; J - Walter Maefarren. 
| Trio in B fiat (piano, violin, and violon- 
| ‘ 
| 





cello) Bid Bee ta an + Mozart. 
Song, “ By the sad sea waves”. - Benedict. 
| Mazurka and Saltarella (piano) . . Walter Macfarren. 
Duo in D, op. 58 (piano and violoncello) Mendelssohn, 

The two original compositions of Mr. Walter 
Macfarren were very favourably received by the au- 
| dience, who manifested a strong desire to have the 
| second piece, “The Saltarella” repeated, but Mr. 
; Macfarren contented himself with simply acknow- 
| ledging the compliments paid to him. Mr. Bla- 
grove and Signor Piatti contributed to the perform- 
ance of the duett and the trio; and in the absence 
of Miss Palmer, who was prevented from making 
her appearance through a sudden attack of  hoarse- 
ness, Mme. Laura Baxter came forward, substitutiny:, 
however, Benedict’s well-worn song in place of Mac- 
farren’s setting of Shelley's elegant lyrie, “I arise 
from dreams of thee.” The room, we are happy to 
say, was fully and fashionably attended. 


NEW PHILHARMONIC CONCERTS. 


The programme of the second concert of this, the 
tenth,s eason, given at St. James’s Hall on Monday 
last, was one of an unusually interesting nature, in- 
asmuch as it contained Beethoven's “ Grand Choral 
Symphony,” a work of such colossal dimensions and 
such extreme difficulty that it requires'an unusual 
| amount of spirit and boldness in any entrepreneur to 





| undertake the somewhat hazardous task of present- 
ing it to the public. That both these qualities arc 
to be found in Dr. Wylde’s management is now 
_ pretty well known, and the very full audience that 
assembled to hear this gigantic composition affords 
| the very best proof of the financial success that has 
| attended his enterprise. The entire programme we 
have subjoined :— 


Pant I. 


. Cherubini. 
. Mozart. 
. Beethoven. 


Overture (Abenceragen) 
Aria, * Hai git vinta” . 
Grand Choral Symphony . 
| Pant If, 
Coneerto in C minor (Pianoforte) 


- Mozart. 


Aria (Le Serment) . Auber. 

Fantasia (violin). 4 . ° . Ole Belt. 
| Duett, * Ai Capricci della Sorte” Rossini. 
| Overture (The Ruler of the Spirits). Weber, 


In order to ensure as far as possible a correct and 
| effective execution of Beethoven’sdiftieult Symphony 
the services of a very good number of singers were 


| Miss Lacelles, Mr. Wilbye Cooper, and Signor Bel- 


ceal those defects which it is invpossible otherwise to | letti, who made his first appearance this season on 
| remedy ), is sufficiently powerful and extensive to en- 
able her adequately to represent many of the heroines 
ertainly is 
not, nor is it likely that she ever will be; but with 


| the present occasion. An irreproachable perform- 
| ance of this work, or one cven on a par with what 
| we usually meet with, when we hear other grand 
| orchestral compositions, is probably beyond the 


care and study there is every possibility of her main- power of art ; and this will not surprise us when we 


taining a high place on the stage, and making it 
| her own. ‘Lhe vibrato is still evident, but we must 
in justice confess that it is now so modified that we 
| probably should have passed over this defect un- 
| noticed had we not been made so painfully aware of 


| it on previous occasions at the other house. 


beer’s “ Prophéte” substituted in its place. 
HANOVER-SQUARE. ROOMS. 


The name of Macfarren is too intimately asso- 
| ciated with everything that is highest and best in | 
musical art, to permit our hastily passing over a | brilliancy. 
' concert given by one of that name, even though it 
be nothing but an ordinary benefit concert. That 


reflect that the power of testing its effects was en- 
tirely withheld from the illustrious composer, his 
deafness having at this period of his life, when he 
was more than fifty years of age, increased to such 
an extent as to render him quite unconscious of the 
storin of applause which burst from all parts of the 
house at the conclusion of the Symphony ; until one 
of the soprano singers, Mile, Unger, turned his face 
to the audience, that at least he might see, if he 
could net be permitted to hear, the reception with 
which his work was greeted. Both of the remaining 
instrumental compositions, the overture to “ Die 
Abenceragen,” one of Cherubini’s masterpieces, and 
the well-known overture to “The Ruler of the 
Spirits,’ were executed with remarkable spirit and 
Mr. Charles Hallé, one of our most 
pleasing of classical pianistes, played Mozart’s con- 
certo with a beauty and purity of style peculiarly 
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his own; perhaps of all the numerous professors of 
the present day there is hardly one whose perform- 
ances cn the piatioforte afford, hoth to amateurs and 
professional musicians, such unaffected pleasure ; 
with a little more fire and animation his playing 
would be perfect. Ole Bull experienced a very 
warm reception from the audience both before and 
after his performance of his own fantasia, a work 


which can hardly be considered to belong to the | 
category of classical compositions, although it may | 


serve to exhibit the mechanical skill of the exe- 


cutant. The vocal part of the programme was ably | 


rendered by Mile. Parepa and Signor Belletti. 


CRYSTAL PALACE, 
With the exception of the Symphony in A, Beet- 


hoven’s Op. 92, and Mendelssohn's overture to * Ruy | 


Blas,” both of which have been frequently per- 
formed here, there is nothing in the performance of 
Saturday last to call for any special notice. When- 
ever any demands are made upon the powers of the 


orchestra, the execution is as faultless as it can pos- | 


sibly be, which is not to be wondered at when we 
consider the daily practice which they undergo, and 
the rigid discipline to which they are subjected: by 
Herr Manns. M. Vieuxtemps has already, if we 


inistake not, performed the ‘Fantasia Appassionata” | 


and the “ Bouquet Americain” at these concerts. 
Mme. Lemmens-Sherrington is of course thoroughly 


MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC GOSSIP. 





during the last thirty years, is one that will be re- 
ceived with pleasure by all musical readers; not- 


withstanding Mr. Chorley’s strong prejudices, and 


his extreme fondness of hyper-criticism, it must be 
| confessed that there is no one to whom the task 
could with greater propriety be committed, as Mr. 
Chorley is known to combine an elegant taste’and 
| extreme love for the art, with extensive erudition 
and conscientious integrity. Mr. Sutherland Ed- 
wards is also understood to be engaged upon a work 
of a similar nature. 

A few lines must suffice to record the Concerts of 
the past week. The second concert of the New 
| Philharmonic (of which an account will be found 
elsewhere in our columns) at Hanover-square Rooms; 
and Mr. George Lake’s, at Sydenham, on Monday ; 
on Tuesday, the Musical Union and Mr. Walter 
Macfarren’s; on Wednesday, no less than four— 
those of MM. Sainton, Van Heddeghem, Edouard 
de Paris, and Kingsbury,-at-their own residences ; 
the fifth concert of Mr. Leslie’s Choir on Thursday ; 
| on Friday, a repetition by the members of the Sacred 
Harmonic Society of Beethoven’s Mass in D; and 
| this afternoon (Saturday) the last of the Saturday 
| concerts at the Crystal Palace; the new season be- 


at home in the music from Macfarren’s “ Robin | ing about to be inaugurated on Wednesday next 
Hood,” and she accordingly sang the grand scena, | with a grand performance of Haydn's Creation, 
“ Hail, happy morn,” and the spirited song, “Sons | Mile. “fietjens, Signor Giuglini, and Herr Formes 
of the Greenwood,” both from that-opera, to perfec- | being among the solo vocalists engaged for the oc- 
tion, as well as the Rondo Finale to Mr, Wallace’s | casion. 
* Amber Witch.” Some part-songs were sung by | At the Théitre Porte St. Martin, the famous 
a body of vocalists calling themselves “The St. | drama of “La Tour de Nesle” is to be revived, and 
George’s Choir,” but their execution was of avery | M, Mélingue is to resume his old character of Buri- 
mediocre character. ‘Their only merit seemed to be | dan; M. Berton, from the Gymnase, who had been 
in the quality of the soprano voices, some of which engaged to play this part, having broken his engage- 
are unusually fine and fresh. With this afternoon’s | ment with the management of ‘the theatre in 








performances, these concerts, which, nineteen in 


number, have extended over all the winter months, 


come to a close, and a new season recommences. 
ST. JAMES'’S. 

Two novelties, or rather reproductions, have been 
brought out at the St. James’s Theatre, one a 
lively little dramatic sketch, by Mr. A. Wigan, 
entitled ‘“* Law for Ladies,” which some of our con- 
temporaries have erroneously treated as a new piece, 


but, which, in fact, was produced by Mr. Wigan | 


some years back at the Lyceum. The second consists 
of a drama in three acts, adapted from Les Pattes des 
-Mouches by Mr. Palgrave Simpson, under the name 
of the “Scrap of Paper.” This piece has, however, 
Tbeew previously adapted for the English stage, and 

s been recently performed at Drury Lane Theatre, 
under the title of “The Adventures of a Billet- 
doux.” Though not entirely novel, the yersion is 
very spirited, the scenery pretty, and the acting of 
a very high order of merit. Mr. Wigan appeared 
ina character somewhat different from those of a 
more melodramatic cast in which we have been 
lately used to see him, but his versatility stood him 
in good stead, and his conception of the gay tra- 
veller was every way worthy of praise. The support 
he received from Mrs, Wigan and the other mem- 
bers of the corps was such as to draw down from 


the audience striking and well-merited signs of ap- | 


plause. 
LYCEUM, 

On Friday last Miss Matilda Heron took her be- 
nefit at the Lyceum, appearing for that night only 
in a version of M. Legouve'’s tragedy of “ Medea.” 
The English version was adapted by herself, and 
does her much credit. Her acting throughout was 
characterized by the same merits and faults to 
which we have recently referred, but there is little 
doubt that in intensity and force we have fev, if 
any, actresses who are her equals. Her faults are 
such as can easily be overcome by regular study and 
further training, and we yet hope to sce her take a 
place in tragedy which will leave her without a 
rival. There is ample room for a great tragic 
actress, and Miss Heron possesses all the most need- 
ful requisites for this lofty position on the stage. 
Our readers may not be aware that this is the same 
lady who gave the highly-meritorious reading of 
* Hiawatha.” at Covent Garden, some few weeks 
past. 


| question. 
Besides the revival of Felicien David's “ Hereu- 
| laneum,” at the Grand Opéra, Paris, the opera of 
| “La Reine de Chypre” is also likely to be per- 
formed. There is a prospect of Meyerbeer’s opera 
“Vasco de Gama,” or “L’Africaine,” beitig brought 
out about the month of October, and M. Faure is to 
enact the hero of the piece, This artist has just 
| Signed an engagement with the manager of the 
Grand Opéra for three years, on very favourable 
terms,—tive thousand francs a month for the first 
year, six thousand for the second, and seven thousand 
for the third. 


Sixth,” which was received with great enthusiasm 
at Bordeaux, has been suspended by order of the 
authorities, as likely to afford a pretext, to some of 
the disaffected part of the population, for renewing 
political disturbances. 

The performance of M. E. About’s new play 
“Gaetana,” at the Théitre Francais, is put off till 
the winter season; in the meantime, a drama of 
Alexandre Dumas, in five acts, ‘“‘ Un Mariage sous 
Louis XV.,” which obtained great success some 
twenty years ago, is to be played alternately with 

| “Les Effrontés,” the highly successful work of M. 
Emile Augier ; when originally performed, the cast 
embraced the following «rtistes—MM. Firmin, 
Menjaud. Perrier; Mmes. Arnould-Plessy and 
Anais. M. Bressaut will undertake the part for- 
merly filled by M. Firmin, and MM. Monrose, Le- 
roux, those of Perrier and Menjaud respectively ; 
the réle of the Marquise de Candale will be filled 
by Mme. Madeleine Brohan, and Mlle. Ponsin will 
enact the part of the soubrette. It is not unlikely 
that, with a few curtailments and modifications, this 
drama will rival in popularity that of “ Les Demoi- 
selles de Saint-Cyr,” but the three last acts will need 
considerable revision to place them on an equality 
with the first two, both of which are of great in- 
terest. 

The rehearsals of “ Salvator Rosa,” the new opera, 
in three acts, by M. Duprato, are going on actively 
at the Opcra-Comique; the libretto is written by 
MM. Grangé and Trianon. 

The next operatic season at the Theatre of San 
Carlo, Naples, is to be one of unusual splendour, the 
Government having granted a subsidy of fifty-four 


thousand ducats, and engagements having been | 


made with some of the principal European «artistes, 


The performance of the opera of “ Charles the | 





_ Borghi-Mamo, Galetti, and others, at salaries vary- 
Mr. Chorley’s announcement that he is about to 
put forth a history of Italian Opera in England 


‘ing from eight thousand to ten thousand francs a 
month; meanwhile the Cardinal Archbishop of 
Naples writes to the Minister of Public Worship to 

| complain of the performance of Rossini’s “Stabat 

| Mater” in a theatre; but that functionary declines 
| to interfere, alleging that the practice is common to 
all parts of civilized Europe. 


MISCELLANEA. 





We understand that the trustees of the British 
Museum have elected as members of their body, his 
Grace the Duke of Northumberland and Sir Thomas 
Phillipps, Bart., of Middle Hill. The nomination of 
the Duke of Northumberland, although tardy, is a 
fitting acknowledgment of those numerous and libe- 
ral donations made by his Grace to the great na- 
tional collection, of which the red granite lions of 
Amenoph IIL, brought from Gebel Berkel, in 
Ethiopia, and exhibited in the ian saloon, are 
magnificent examoles. Sir Thomas Phillipps’s great 
experience in all that relates to ancient manuscripts, 
and his life-long zeal in their accumulation, renders 
his appointment as a trustee peculiarly appropriate. 
The library of the British Museum is already richer 
than any in Europe in its priceless collection, of rare 
manuscripts; and. this enviable pre-eminence can 
best be maintained by the introduction into its go- 
verning body of men able to appreciate the import- 
ance of ancient manuscripts, not only as. historical 
records, but as monuments of art, and alive to the 
wisdom of liberality in the i iam of the public 
money on those comparatively rare o¢tasions when 
really valuable manuscripts are bronght to sale. 
While more recently still, the public are indebted 
to his Grace for a valuable collection of Roman and 
British remains, which, had their possessor been less 
liberal, would have found a resting-place, not in 
ee Russell Street, but in the Museum at Aln- 
wick, 

We understand the French Institute is debating 
as to whether Mr. J. S. Mill, Mr. Grote, or Dr. 
Whewell has most. claim to the membership vacant 
by the death of Mr, Hallam. Where men all of 
such undoubted and equal eminence are in question, 
| no intrinsic merit in any of them will suffice to de- 
| cide whose title to the distinction is clearest. All 
| must depend upon the external point of view, from 
' which the qualifications most essential to a Member 
| of the Institute are regarded. 

The President of the Royal Geographieal Socicty 
' (Lord Ashburton) will bold soirées,on the 15th of 
May and the 5th of June, at Bath House, Piccadilly. 
The anniversary meeting of the Royal Horticul- 
| tural Society, for the election of Council, Officers, 
| and Auditors for the ensuing year, and for receiving 
| the Report of the Council for the past year, will be 
| held on Wednesday, May 1, in the Council Room at 
| the Garden in South Kensington, The chair will 
| be taken at one o'clock, 

A general meetiug of the members of the Art 
| Union of London will be held in the Adelphi Then- 
| tre on Tuesday next, at half past eleven o'clock, for 
' the purpose of receiving the Council’s report, and 
| for the distribution of the amount subscribed for the 
| purchase of works of art for the year 1861. Amongst 
| the prizes are statuettes in bronze of Caractacus, 
from the original by Foley ;_busts in porcelain from 
| the Apollo Belvidere ; and silver medals commemo- 
rative of Wilkie. Every subscriber has the chance 
of obtaining one of ‘these, besides receiving an im- 
pression, by J. T. Willmore, of Turner’s /taly— 
Childe Harold's Pilgrimage, which we have already 
noticed. 

In spite of M. Sainte-Beuve’s eloquent advocacy, 
the claims of George Sand to the prize awarded by 
the Academy of twenty thousand francs (founded by 
the Emperor), have been rejected, chiefly through 
the opposition of M. Guizot, who objected strongly 
to the tendency of such works'as Indiana, Valentine, 
Jacques, &c., on the ground of their questionable 
morality ; the prize will in all probability be be- 
stowed either on M. Henri Martin or M. Jules 
Simon. 
| Herr Julius Schwartz, a Hungarian nobleman 
of Stuhlweissenburg, announces a publication on 
the Unity of the Human Race and the geological 
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merits of Grecian Antiquity, in the language of the 
Magyars, of whick an English translation will ap- 
pear. “The learned author has been for the last two 
years collecting /his facts in the various museums 
of Germany and the north of Europe. 

A Commission, of which Prince Napoleon is pre- 
sident, has been appointed by the French Govern- 
ment, for the purpose of classifying articles intended 
to be sent to the International Exhibition of 1862, 
According to the Times, M. Le Play is the officer 
who will probably be sent to this country. 

Dr. Davis, the well-known Carthaginian explorer, 


has, as we learn from letters from Tunis of the 15th | 


instant, set out on an expedition to the ruined cities 
in the Carthaginian district. ‘The American con- 
sul, an English artist, and an escort furnished by the 
Bey, constitute his compagnons de voyage. 

M. Philaréte Chasles has commenced his course of 
lectures at the Collége de France. He is treating 
of the state of society during the sixth century. That 
portion of the first lecture which seems to have 
made the most vivid impression was one in which, 
distinguishing science from. politics, he claimed for 
the former the right at all times to publish that 
which appeared to be true, without reference to the 
inconveniences which might result from such publi- 
cation. 

A couversazione, under the auspices of the Society 
of Arts, is announced for Saturday evening, the Ist 
of June, in the South Kensington Museum. 

We recur to the important sale of the books of 
M. Libri, and proeeed to give our readers a glimpse 
into the contents of this. catalogue, continuing our 
remarks from our last number... In the Fourth 
Day's Sale occur Lot 1097, Bizarri (Petri) Varia 
Opuscula; a rare Aldine volume, the various con- 
tents of which are dedicated to Queen Elizabeth and 
other English notabilities. Lots 1109-1135 consist 
of various editions of Boecaccio, more or less rare, 
but not including any of the very rarest. 1294, 
Brani (Seb.) Stultifera Navis. 1418, Calila- Wa- 
Dimna (circa), 1480, an extremely rare and curious 
edition of the Fubles of Pilpay. In. the Fifth 
Days Sale occur several curious works by Cardan, 
and a large collection of catalogues of past sales, so 
valuable to the bibliographer. 1635, Benvenuto 
Cellini, Vita di: large paper copy of the rare first 
edition. Lots 1656-66 ‘consist of Chap Books. 
1747, Cicero's Orations, with numerous Autograph 
Notes by Melancthon. Siwth Day's Sale.—The first 
lot in this day’s sale consists of a large collection of 
scarce Historical Tracts, in English, in a folio vo- 
lume. 1816, Colucci (.), Delle Antichita Picene:: 
3 vols.; scarcely ever met with in a complete state. 
1841, ascarce work on Comets ; printed in 1474; the 
first work on that subject ever printed with a date. 


2034-2102 consist of various editions of Dante, of 
more or less rarity. Seventh Day's Sale.—2154, &c., 
include some scarce Tracts on Astrology. 2309, a rare 
work of Dolet’s, consisting of Latin Poems addressed 
to Rabelais, Marot, and other writers of that age; 
Dudleio (Roberto) Del? Arcana—del Mare; 3 vols. 
Lots 2451-2474 consist of English books printed 
abroad, many of which are very rarely met with 
Eighth Day’s Sale.—2522,ascarce and eagerly sought- 
after edition of Luclid, published at Venice in 
1509. 2565, a beautiful Illuminated Manuscript of 
the 16th century. Lots 2594-2684 consist of a 
| collection of works now denominated Fucetic, and 





| eagerly sought after; in the present catalogue will 
be found some of the rarest and most curious of 
| these, principally in Italian and French : as literary 
| curiosities, it is difficult to exaggerate the value of 
| some of them, 2764, a Persian Manuscript of ex- 
| treme beauty, of the 17th century; consisting of 
| the Shah Namah of Firdousi.. Ninth Day's Sale— 
| This day is almost entirely occupied by a sale of a 
most extraordinary collection of works, written by 
or concerning the celebrated astronomer, ‘Galileo, 
amounting to over 250 lots. Zenth Day's Sale.— 
3445, Politica Imperialia; a collection of very 
scarce tracts. leventh Day's Sale.—3635, Litta 
(P.), Famiglie celebri Italiane : first'48, and scarcest 
nuinbers, of the 77 parts composing this gorgeous 
heraldic work. 3789, Dtuscelli (J.), Le Imprese Il- 
lustri : 4to ; Venezia, 1580. 3907-8, two extremely 
curious volumes of Jausenist Tracts.. Zwelfth Day's 
Sale.—4058, Lauri (J.), Delicie Evruditorum : the 
18 vols. ‘rarely met with complete. 4079, Laudi 
(0.), Paradossi, cioé Sententie fuori del comun pa- 
rere: first and rare edition of a work of great free- 
dom and impiety.. 4209, Priced Catalogue of the 
celebrated Libri Library ; sold by Messrs. Sotheby 
and Co., in 1859 ; the first portion ofthe Library of 
which the present sale forms part. This first por- 
tion produced £8515. 18s. 6d. The books in’ the 
above fine collection, are. in admirable condition, 
Our limits have only allowed us to glance at a vo- 
lume which has here and there\arrested our atten- 
tion, in a hasty survey of the formidable catalogue ; 
and it is probable that many of equal interest with 
those we have noticed have entirely escaped our 
attention. 

We find that we were misinformed laat week as 
to the play performed by the elocutionary class of 
the Barnsbury Literary Institute, which was not 
* Box and Cox,” but “ A Regular Fix.” This error 
is quite immaterial to the truth of our comment 
| upon the fact that a play was performed, that its 
| performance was advertised, and, thet money was 
| taken at the doors. Mr. Macarthur, whilst point- 








about which, indeed, there can be no mistake. 





Just published, crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s., 


THE SEASON: 


A SATIRE. 


BY ALFRED 


AUSTIN, 


WITH FRONTISPIECE BY THOMAS GEORGE COOPER. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS, 
* Keen, glitteting, pungent, and clever. ‘The diction is masculine in its texture, the rhythm free and flowing, and the 
author is mordacions enough, without trenching on the boundnrics of good taste, to make the vigorous lash he wields felt | 


as his tastigation gues on.” Weekly Dispatch. 


* There are some verses of extraordinary force and vigour. 


dressed,’ is worthy of Byton.”—Literary Gazette, 


This last line, ‘Till the half-drunk lean over the,half- 


CRITICISM from the Atheneum. 


“Nor do we deny that his Satire contains powerful lines, and here and there hints of poetry, but... Youthful write 


- Young gentleman... youth... thls author ... boyish blood. . 
nilrrer of consciousness, and traces his likeness to Byron. . . 


. youthful satirist... stands smirkingly before the 
this young gentleman... &c, &e, passim. 


Will be published shortly, 


MY SATIRE AND ITS CENSORS. 


DEDICATED, WITHOUT PERMISSION, TO THE OLD —-——? OF THE ‘‘ATHENEUM.” 


BY THE “YOUNG GENTLEMAN” WHO WROTE “ THE 


SEASON,” 


LONDON: ROBERT HARDWICKE, 102, PICCADILLY. 





ing out this mistake, is silent as to the argument, 


This day, price 2s. 6d. in cloth, 


The Cottage History of England. 


By the Author of ‘“‘ Mary Powell.” 
With numerous Illustrations. 


New Edition, revised and enlarged, price 12s., post 8vo, cloth, 
THE CELT, THE ROMAN, AND THE 
SAXON. 


A History of the Early Inhabitants of Britain, down to the 
Conversion of the Anglo-Saxons to Christianity. Illustrated 
by the Ancient Remains brought to light by recent research. 
By Thomas Wuiciit, Esq., M.A., F.S.A. With numerous 
engravings. 

“The interesting discoveries at Wroxeter must often 
cause a wish to be acquainted with some book which will 
enable a visitor to understand what he sees there. The one 
before us appears eminently calculated to meet such a want, 
and, in fact, to furnish all that can be required for under- 
standing any assemblage of English antiquities, or any ex- 
cavations of British tinulus or Roman city Alto- 
gether the book is the most interesting one of its class we 
have ever met with, and no one who purposes a visit to 
any place where antiquities are to be tound, should fail to 
make himself acquainted with it. It is agreeably written, 
free from everything like pedantry, and well cared for in the 
smaller but important particulars of lists, tables, and in- 
dices.""—Spectator. 


This day, post 8vo, ‘price 7s. 6d. cloth, 


FAMILY PICTURES. 


By the Author of “Mary Powell.” 





dn preparation, by the same Author, 


THE CHRONICLE OF ETHELFLED. 


In antique. 


This day, in small 4to, price 21s., cloth and gold, 
THE ILLUSTRATED 
BOOK OF SOUTH WALES, 
THE WYE, AND THE COAST, 
BY MR. AND MRS. S. C. HALL. 


With Drawings on Wood by J. D. Harding, F. W. Hulme, 
W. 5S. Coleman, D. H. M‘Ewen, Bitket Foster, and 
other artists. 

“The duty we have undertaken is to lead our readers 
through a district that affords abundant materials for the 
pen and pencil; conducting them, by railway, through 
South Wales, besinning at venerable Gloucester and ending 
at- “Milford Haven, passing through Chepstow, Newport, 
Cardiff, Neath, Swansea, and Carmarthen—towns of high 
interest and historic fame, that neighbour many places fa- 
mous since the Britons warred with the Romans, and the 
brave and indomitable Welsh struggled, not always in vain, 
with Nofman conquerors, who have left imperishable traces 
of their coatests and their settlements—suggestions for 
thought and subjects for pictures.” 


“The glory of the book, however, are its illustrations— 
some of which are of the highest character as works of art, and 
all of which are distinguished for their rare fidelity and 
truth. They are several hundred in number—all engraved 
on wood—by the best engravers: and if there were no other 
matter in its pages, they would in themselves form a suffi- 


| cient attraction to every person to provide himself with the 


volume. ‘To recommend this noble book must be almost re- 
garded as a work of supererogation; nevertheless, it may 
be safely said that noanore complete or more beautiful pub- 


| lication of its class exists in this or any other language." — 


Noucon formist. 

“It is eminently,a readable book. It will send holiday- 
makers to South Wales, and it will delight and refresh those 
already familiar with the scenery described. Not improbably 
it will teach former travellers how much they have not 


| seen.” —+J/lustrated. Times. 


“Never was there placed in the hands of a traveller a 
more delightful, amusing, or interesting guide. Wit, taste, 
and an agreeable style, combine together with diligence im 
tesearch and ripe scholarship, to impart a fresh charm, and 
to shed 2 new light upon many a landscape aud site in Wales, 


' which could previously boast but of simple natural beauties, 
| or that was slumbering in the obscurity of half-forgotten 


legends.”"—London Review, 





By the same Authors, 
Handsomely printed and bound, price, in cloth, 18s. ; 
snperbly gilt, 21s. ; morocco, 26s., 
THE BOOK OF THE THAMES, 
FROM TTS RISE TO ITS FALL. 
With numerous Illustrations. 


PILGRIMAGES TO ENGLISH SHRINES. 


By Mrs. 8. C. Hatt. With Notes and Illustrations by F. 
W. BKauiorr, F.S.A, New Edition, dn 1 vol. vo, cloth, 


gilt edges, IZs. 


! ARTHUR HALL, VIRTUE, & Co., 25, Patersostex Row 
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BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE 


FOR MAY 1861. No. DXLVII. Price 2s. 6d. 
CONTENTS. 
THE MINISTRY AND THE BUDGET. 
MRS. BEAUCHAMP’S VENGEANCE. 
MOTLEY’S HISTORY OF THE NETHERLANDS. 
THE EUTHANASIA OF THE OTTOMAN EMPIRE. 
THE EXECUTOR. . 
THE ORIGIN OF SPECIES.—A NEW SONG. 
LIFE OF THE RIGHT HON. WILLIAM PITT, BY EARL STANHOPE. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS, EDINBURGH AND’ LONDON. 








BENTLEY'S MISCELLANY. 
The May Numer (Now Ready) contains 
CONSTABLE OF THE TOWER, 
BY WILLIAM HARRISON AINSWORTH. 
BOOK 1I—THE one ore: OF ENGLAND. 


WITH AN ILLUSTRATION BY JOHN GILBERT. 


Il. CROOKED USAGE: OR, THE ADVENTURES OF LORN LORIOT. 
~ By Duprey Cosretio. Cuar. XII. ro XIV. 
Til. SOCIETY AT MUNICH. 
IV. LAND IN FRANCE... By Frepertck Marsnatt. 
V. HOW I WAS TRACKED BY TRAPPERS. By Ovuma. 
VI. THE SCIENCE OF CARD-SHARPING. 
VII. HAILSTORMS AND THEIR PHENOMENA. 


LONDON: CHAPMAN AND HALL, 193, PICCADILLY, 


COLBURN'S NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 


EDITED BY W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, ESQ. 








THE 











CONTENTS FOR MAY. No. CCCCLXXXYV. 
I. THE TEMPORAL POWER OF THE POPES. 
II, THE NYAM-NAMS. 
Til. EAST LYNNE, By tue Avurnor or “ ASHLEY.” 
IV. THE EMPEROR OTHO. By Sm Narwanret. 
V. BUTLER AT EARLSCROOMB. By W. Cuartes Kenr. 
VI. DESULTORY THOUGHTS ON BRITISH ART. By Cyrus Repprve. 
VIL A FACKELZUG IN HEIDELBERG. By Jony Sressrne. 
VIII. A PROPOSAL IN THE FIRE. 
IX. GRANVILLE DE VIGNE. 
X. NORTHUMBERLAND. 
XI. THE EARLY LIFE OF KING JEROME. 


Part XVII. 


A Tate or tHe Day, 


CHAPMAN AND HALL, 193, PICCADILLY. 
*.* Sold by all Booksellers and Newsmen. 





In Two super-royal 5vo Vols., price £2 5s, cloth gilt, 


OMLINSON’S CYCLOP-EDIA OF USE- 


TO BE SOLD CHEAP. 


FUL ARTS, Mechanics, Mining, and Civil Engineer- 
ing. This work comprises upwards of 2,000 large Uctavo 
Pages, and is illustrated by Forty Engravings on Steel and 
2,477 Woodcuts. 


London; James S. Virtue, City Road and Ivy Lane. 


CLEAN AND PERFECT COPY OF 





SHAKESPERE IN GERMANY. 





Just published, 
QHAKESPERE'S PUCK, AND HIS 
wo 


FOLKSLORE, Illustrated from the Superstitions of all 
Ages, with a final chapter of Proofs of Shakespere having 
livedin Germany. In Two Vols., 12moe. Price 21s., in doth 
and lettered. ‘To be had of the Author, 31, Burton Stroet, 
Euston Square, London. Post Office Orders, Great Coram 
Street, Russell Sqnare. 

Opinions on Vol. I. 

“He (Dr. B.) has caught his tone and treatment from the 
ingenious and industrious scholars of that part of the Con- 
tinent. There is no speculation too refined, no analogy too 
subtle and remote, for the employment of their. time and 
talents; and in much that Dr. Bell advances on the same 
system, to estaldish the imtimate connection between the 
Northern mythology and some of the popular superstitions 
of these islands, we concur.”—Athenaum, October 2nd, 1852. 
Extract of a Note from Dr. Bostearth, Professor of Anglo-Saxon, 

August 2rd, 1852. 

“ Accept ny best thanks for the first volume of your 
‘Puck.’ It is a most interesting work, and I am astonished 
at the vast quantity of matter you have brought together on 
the subject," 

Opinions.on Vol. 11, 


“That portion of this volume in whith Dr. Bell seeks to 
prove that Shakespere resided in Germany will be found of 
considerable interest.”.—Notes and (Queries, December 2nd, 
1860. 

‘“ All readers will be more or less interested in Dr. Bell's 
chapter on some of the missing years in the life of Shake- 
spere, iu which he endeavours to show, with much labour, 
that Shakespere passed some part of his early life in Ger- 
many, and thus gained much of the Continental Folkslore 
which is found in his plays. Singular as this theory may 
seem, Dr. Bell has a good deal in his favour.”—Birminghum 
Journal, January Sth, 1861. 

“Dr. Bell's book is a second volume on an exhaustless 
subject, but one which we are always glad to hear the 
Doctor upon, for he is not only a reader, but a thinker for 
himself. He has devoted himself to his subject: with an 
ardour and) success that make him an authority om Shake. 
sperian Folkslere ; and his second volume is quite worthy of 
his first. He has traced the identity with Bacchus with a 
curious felicity of induction and illustration, and, strained 
and fantastic as the notion first seems, we are converts to 
his theory, This second volume affords farther proof of the 
Doctor's notion, and abounds with proofs of his intimate 
knowledge of German and Scandinavian antiquities and 
literature.—Dr, Bell deserves to rank high among Shake- 
sperian commentators.” —Critic, March 23rd, 1861. 

Extract from @ long Review in ‘Literary Gazette,’ 
April 20th, 1861. 

“We are now called upon to review a book which is 
written ‘upon one of the least important characters in the 
plays of Shakespere ; is certainly inferior to no volume that 
as preceded it either in extent of erudition or in extrava- 
gance of surinise.—With what constitutes after all the true 
value of this work we have not yet attempted to grapple ; 
neither is it possible, in a notice like the present, to attempt 
io give even a glimpse of the great and philosophical sab- 
jeets which are embraced within the scope of its design. | Lt 
is, in fact, an attempt to trace as far as possible to one great 
and common root «the various forms of superstition which 
spread over the whole face of the globe, chan, many of 
their characteristics and receiving much variety of coloming 
from the various influences of race and climate to which 
they are subject. An aim more truly ambitious and philo- 
sophical than this it is difficult toimagine.”’ 








| Also, by Dr. Witttiam Bet, at 31, Burton Street, Burton 
| Crescent, Londoa. Post-oftice Orders at Great Coram Street. 


i WHOMAS SPROTT’S CHRONICLE.— 
| In an Anastatic ‘Fac-simile of the Original, in twelve 
| sheets, fifty-two feet long, interspersed with spirited Por- 
traits and occasional Illustrations, with an English Transla- 
tion and Introduction. Price Five Guineas, with Introduc- 
tion and Translation. Imperial 4to, neatly bound and hot- 
| pressed. 
| “,* Kor the probability that this Fac-simile is from an 
| autograph of the Author, a monk of Canterbury about 1282, 
) see the Literary Gazette for July, 1856. 
| Fifteenth Edition, much enlarged and improved, containing 
| more than 10,000 Names and Dates, 
| MHE STREAM OF TIME; or, FIGURA- 
} TIVE AND GRAPHIC SYNCHRONOLOGY OF 
, UNIVERSAL HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY TO THE 
; YEAR 1856. By WILLIAM BELL, PHIL. DR., Ex- 
| Honorary Secretary of the Chronological Institute, Member 
of the Scientific Council of the Germanic Museum at Niirn- 
berg, and Associate of many Foreign and English Historical 
Societies. 


RANSLATION OF DR. RICHARD 
LEPSIUS, Professor of the University of Berlin. 
“Remarks on the XXVL. and other Dynasties of the New 
Kingdom.” Royal 4to, price 10s. 6d.; large paper and 
proofs, 15s, 





Complete in Two Volumes, royal 8vo, price £2 5s., 





+ THE “TIMES” NEWSPAPER, from July, 1852, to 
December, 1853, strongly bound in six volumes, half-calf, | 
neat, to be disposed of at an extraordinary low price. For | 
further particulars apply, by letter only, to T. B., Art- 


| Journal Office, 204, City Road, London, E.C. 


HE PICTORIAL HISTORY OF SCOT- 
LAND. By the Rev. JAMES TAYLOR, D.D., assisted 
by several eminent divines. 


London: James 8, Virtus, City-road, and Ivy-lane. 
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FrASER’s UMAGAZINE| 


For MAY. 36. 64.,-contaliis— THE VOYAGE OF TILE i NOVARA ;” THE AUSTRIAN EXPEDITION 
Some Thoughts on the Conduct of Business in Pgrlia- ROUND THE WORLD. 
ment. 





Good for Nothing ; or, All Down Hill. By the Author 
of “Digby’ Grand,’ ‘The Interpreter,”.&c., &c. y, let VW . - 7 8 Rega 
Chapters XVIE——XX. Now ready, Ist Vol., with Numerous Engravings, Svo, 30s., 

The Turkish Difficulty. 


Concerning Things Slowly learnt, By A, K. H. B, THE CIRCUMNAVIGATI My 
The May Fast Winds. 
The Individual and the Crowd. 
Poland: its State and Prospects. YY TID ram y, YY nyy 66 ATL EF ¢ 
Bac aie a el bbadash Si BY THE AUSTRIAN FRIGATE “NOVARA.” 
da Conway.—A Tale. By J. M. C. Chapters X ° 
and XVII. English Edition, dedicated by speci: issi Si perick Murcarsox, wi Sort 
Soldiers and their Scienee. By J. E. Addison. § 5 fat t y special permission to Sir Roprrick Murcarsox, with an Original 
Chronicle of Current History. Letter from Baroy Humnoupr. 
London: Parker, Sox, and Bounn, West Strand, W.C. BY DR. KARL VON SCHERZER 
a LIS . + ~ » / A 4 . 
New Edition, price 12s., cloth lettered, with Fourteen 
Engravings on Steel. 


YEMBRANDT AND HIS WORKS: | - ‘ 
R comprising a Short Aceount of his Life: with a | SAUNDERS, OTLEY, anv Co., 66, Brook Street, Hanover Square, Lonpon. 
Critieal Examination into his Prmeiples and Practice of | 
Design, Light, Shade, and Colour. Illustrated by Examples | NE\ BO 
from the Etchings of Rembrandt. By JOHN BURNET, | NEW BOOK OF Y Te WRpParpr 
F.R.S., Author of “Practical Hints on Palnting.”” Re- | . K O} Hl MOROL S VERSE. 
edited by H. Mornay, F.S.A, 


London: James 8. Virtue, City Road and Ivy Lane. 





Mr. MUDIE has declined to subseribe to this Work. It may be obtained at every other Library. 














| Immediately, in square 8vo, handsomely printed by Cray, cloth extra, full gilt, price 7s. 64., 


x ‘ rans 7 oO ~ oa | x 

REDGOLD ON THE STEAM ENGINE; P) [] > K O N P K G A S UI S ° 
Its Principles, Practice, and Construction, with its Pro- | - e 
gressive and Present State of Improvement: embracing | BY H CH : 

examples of Locomotive Engines for Railways, practically N D NE L 

drawn and explained; Marine Engines for sea, river, and | ’ OLMO ELEY PEN L. 

canal service ; Stationary Engines employed in manufac. | ILLUSTRATED BY 

tiring purposes; Engines employed in’ Mines for raising | 

water, or supplying towns; the Cornish pumping Engine, | \f 7 \ hk Tk TEN TIT? TW INE 
and its several effective duties ; Engines for wet flour | JOHN LEECH, GEO, CRU TKSHAN K, TEN NIEL, I HIZ (HABLOT K. BROWNE), 
mills, &c.; High-pressure and Non-condensing Engines, ” 

foreign and English. With 226 Engravings, and 164 Wood. AND JULIAN PORTCH. 

euts and Diagrams. Complete in Four Volumes, royal 
quarto, price £4 14s 6d., cloth. | 


London: J. 8. Vinrtx, 294, City Road and Ivy Lane. | LONDON: JOHN CAMDEN HOTTEN, Piccapmiy; anp ALL BooKsELLers AND LipraRIEs. 











ON THE FIRST OF MAY WILL BE PUBLISHED, 


NORTH BRITISH REVIEW. — No. 68. 


I. THE PRESENT MOVEMENT IN THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND-—' VI, MOTLEY’S UNITED NETHERLANDS. 


ITS NATURE, TENDENCY, AND ISSUE, | VI. THE CHURCH ARCHITECTURE OF EUROPE, 
It. THE POEMS OF ROBERT BROWNING. | VII. BERKELEY'S IDEALISM. 
Ii. ALEXIS DE TOCQUEVILLE. ; IX. DR. JOHN BROWN’S “HORA SUBSECIV.” 
IV. BISHOP HURD AND HIS CONTEMPORARIES, | X. NATIONAL EDUCATION FOR SCOTLAND. 
V., RAILWAY ACCIDENTS, | XI. THE AMERICAN CRISIS. 


EDINBURGH: T. AND T. CLARK. LONDON: HAMILTON, ADAMS, AND CO. 








FOREIGN THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY.—FIRST SERIES, Thirty-two vols., demy 8vo, cloth, £8 8s. Any Twelve vols. of First Series only (or 
more at same ratio), £3 3s. Non-Subscribers’ price within brackets. 


Contents of First Sevies.—Hengstenberg's Commentary on the Psalns. Three vols. [33s.] | [10s. 6d.] Olshausen on the Corinthians, [9s.] Olshausen on the Galatians, Ephesians, 
Hagenbach's Compendiwm of the History of Doctrines. Two vols. [2ls.] Gieseler's Com- | Colossians, and Thessalonians. [10s. 6d.] Olst u on Philippians, Titus, and Timothy. 


pendium of Ecclesiastical History. Five vols. [£2. 12s, 6d.] Miiller on the Christian Doc- | [10s. 6d.]  Olshansen and Ebrard on the Hebrews. [10s. 6d.] ‘Nitzach’s System of Chris- 

trine of Sin, ‘Iwo yols. [21s.] Neander’s General Church History. Nine vols. (£2.98. 6d.] | tian Doctrine. - [16s. 6d.] Hiivernick’s General Introduction to the Old Testament. (10s, 6d.] 

Olshausen on the Gospels and Acts. Four vols. [£2. 2s.] Olshausen on the Romans. } 

SECOND SERIES, Twenty vols., demy 8vo, cloth, £5 5s. 

Contents of Second Series,—Hengstenberg’s Christology of the Old Testament. Four vols. | [21s] Baumgarten’s Apostolic History, 
[£2. 2s.] Ullman’s Reformers before the Reformation. Two yols [21s.] Keil’s Commentary | Lord Jesus. Eight vols, (¢€4, 4s] ” 
on Joshua, One vol. [108,6d.], Keil’s Commentary on Kings and Chronicles. | Two vols. 

THIRD SERIES, 1859, 1860, and 1861. £3 3s. 

"ontents of Third Serics (so far as published).—Kurtz’s History of the Old Covenant. Three | tion of Christ's Sermon on the Mount. [10s. 64.) Ehrard on Epistles of John, [10s, Ga.) 
vols. [£1. 11s, 6d.] Stier on the Words of the Risen Saviour, &c. [10s. 6d.] Tholuck on | Dorner on the Person of Christ. Vols. 1. and LL. in the pies, 
the Gospel of St. John.- [9s.] Hengstenberg on Ecclesiastes, &c. [9s.] Tholack's Exposi- | 
OWEN’S COMPLETE WORKS.—Etited by Rev. Dx. GOOLD, Edinburgh, with the co-operation of the Rev. J. EDMONSTONE, Ashkirk. In Twenty- 

four vols., 8vo. 

1. The Whole Works. Twenty-four vols. £6 6s.—2. The Miscellaneous Works. Sixteen vols., £4 4s.—3. The Theologoumena, &c. One vol., 8s, 6d.— 
4. The Exposition of the Hebrews. Seven vols. £2 2s—5. Any separate volume. 8s. 6d.—The Publishers would particularly invite attention to this 
most complete Edition of OwEx. Complete lists of contents of each volume and other particulars on appplication. 

CALVIN’S WORKS,—I Fifty-one Vols. demy 8vo. N.B, As this Edition of Calvin is not stereotyped and will never be reprinted, and as the stock 

pcre of several of the volumes isgreatly reduced, early orders are respectfully recommended. 

1, Complete Sets in Fifty-one vols, (Original subscription price about £13.) £9 9s. The “ Letters,” edited by Dr. Bonnet. Two vols. 14s.—2. Complete 

Sets of Commentaries. Forty-five vols. £7 17s. 6d,—3. A Selection of Six vols, (or more at the same proportion), with the exception of the Institutes, 
Three vols. £1 1s.—4. The Institutes. Three vols, £1 4s.—5. Separate Volumes (except Institutes). 6s. 

The Contents of the Complete Sets, in Fifty-one vols., are as follows :—Institutes of the Chris- | 
tian Religion, Three vols, ; Tracts on the Reformation, Three vols. ; Commentary on Genesis, | Malachi, One vol.; Synoptical Evangelists, Three vols. ; John’s Gospel, Two vols. ; Acts of 
Two vols.; Last Four Books of the Pentateuch, Four yols.; One Joshua, One vol.; The | the Apostles, Two vols.; Romans, One vol. ; Corinthians, Two vols. ; Galatians and Ephe- 
Psalms, Five vols.; Isaiah, Four vols.; Jeremiah and Lamentations, Five vols.; Ezekiel, | sians, One vol.; Philippians, Colossians, and Thessalonians, One vol.; Timothy, Titus, aud 
‘Two yols.; Daniel, Two vols. ; Hosea, One vol. ; Joel, Amos, and Obadiah, One vol.; Jonah, | Philemon, One vol. ; rebrears, One vol, ; Peter, John, James, and Jude, One vol, 


Remittances may be made either direct or through any respectable bookseller. 





Three vols, [27s.] Stier on the Words of the 


Micah, and Nahum, One vol.; Habakkuk, Zephaniah, and Haggai, One vol.; Zechariah and 





EDINBURGH: T. AND T. CLARK. 
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OCK STITCH” SEWING MA- Q W. SILVER and’ Co.’s OUTFITTING 
CHINES, manufactured by the “Wheeler and Wile | \7e WAREHOUSES, 66 and 67, CORNHILL, E.C.— 


son" Manufacturing Company.—Office and Sale Rooms, 
462, Oxford Street, London.—Recommended for their sim- 
jlicity, fine nechanism, elegance of made! and finish, speed* 
SS auty, and durability of the work performed, They have 
been in use suflicie ently long to thoroughly test their quali- 
tics, -andgrive entire satisfaction... They-are.the fayourite 
machinefor domestic purposes, and are both suitable amd 
profitable inthe workshop. 


Descriptive Pamphlets Gratis. 


G LENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 
x USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 


OUTFITS for Australia, India, and China, for Naval and 
Military Officers, Cadets, Midshipmen, and Civilians; clothing 
for gentlemen's home use, viz., Naval and Military uniforms, 
and civilian dress of the best niaterial and workmanship ; 
shirts, hoslery, gloves, &ec.; ladies’ outfits; furniture for 
camp, barrack, cabin, and ‘colonial use, embracing every 
variety of cabinet work, canteens, trunks, portinauyteaus, &e. # 
sttited to all climates. 


Manufactory, Silvertown (opposite H.M. Dockyards), 


| Woolwich. 


And Pronounced by HER MAJESTY’S LAUNDRESS to be 


THE FINEST STARCT! SHE EVER USED. 
Seld by all Chandlers, Grocers, &c., &c, 


WOTHERSPOON AND CO., GLascow anp Lonpoy, 


Ke ATING’S PALE NEWFOUN ‘DLAND 
COD LIVER OIL, perfeetly pure, nearly tasteless, 

sr free from adulteration of any kind, having been 
analyzed, reported on, and recommended by Professors Tay- 
Lor and Thompsoy, of Guy's and St, Thomas's Hospitals, 
who, in the words of the late Dr. Perna, say, that “ the 
finest oil is that most devoid of eclougy, odour, and flavour,” 


| with o} 


TOR FAMILY ARMS—Send Name and 


County to the Royal Heraldic Studio and Library ; in 
a fow duys you will receive a Correct Copy of your Armorial 
Bearings. Plain Sketch, 3s.; in Heraldic Colours, with 
written description, Gs; Large Size, 12s, Family Pedigrees, 
riginal grant of Arma, to whom and when granted, 
the origin of the name, all traced from authentic records, 
fee 2 guineas. An Index, containing the Names of nearly 
all Persons entitled to use Arms, as extracted from the 
British Museum, Tower of London, Heralas’ College, &c., 
&c. The Manual of Heraldry, 400 Engravings, 3s. 6d., post 
free. —By T. CULLETON, Genealogist, Lecturer on 





| Heraldry at the Mechanics’ Institute, 25, Cranbourn Street, 


characters this will be found to possess in a high degree. | 


Half-pints, 1s, 6d, Pints, 2s. 6d,, Quarts, 4s, 6d., and Five- 
pint Lettics, 108 6d..<dinperial Measure, 79, St. Paul's 
Churchyard, London. 





DR. CURTIS ON NERVOUSNESS, &c. 


Just published, priee 1s,, post free from the Author for 
‘Twelve Stamps, 


MEDICAL ESSAY ON THE CAUSE 
oF and CURE of PREMATURE DECLINE IN MAN, 
with plain directions for perfect restoration to health and 
vigour, the result. of twenty-five years’ successful practice 
in the treatment of those peculiar nervous and mental dis- 
eases which tend to embitter and shorten life. By Dr. 
J. L. CURTIS, 15, Albemarle Strect, Piccadilly, London. 
Consultations, 10 till 3, and 6 to 8. 

Reviews oF THE Worx.— There is no member of 
society by whom the book will not be found useful— 
whether such person hold the relation of «parent, preceptor, 
or clergyman.” —Sun, Evening Paper. ° 

“This is a very useful work; it describes the sources of 
those diseases which produce decline in youth, or more fre- 
quently premature old age.”—Daily Telegraph, March 27, 
13858. 


THE BEST REMEDY FOR INDIGESTION. 


NORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS 


Are confidently recommended as a simple but certain 
remedy fer Indigestien. ‘They act as a powerful tonic and 


gentle aperiént; ‘are wild in their operation; safe underand + 
and thousands of persons ean now bear ; 


circumstances ; 
testimony to the benefits to be derived from their use. 
Sold in Bottles at 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., 
town in the kingdom. 
CAUTION !—Be sure to ask for “NORTON’S PILLS, 
and do not be persuaded to purchase the various initations. 


and 11s. each, in every 





SOLD GOLD RING (18 Carat, 


corner of St. Martin’s Lane, London, W.C. The Heraldic 
Colours for Servants’ Liveries, 5s. 


ESTS, &e., 


Crest on Seals or Rings, 7s. 





RMS, CR 
t Hest. Style. 
Die, 6s.. Initials, 18. 6d. per Lefter. 
with Arms, 10s.; or Crest, 58, “Postage and Registered 
Letter, 1s. extra. ‘T.. CULLETON, Heraldic Engr 
Appointinent to the Queew, 25, Cranbourn Street, Corner 
of St. Martin’s Lane, London, W.C. 


On Steel 






Hall | 


42s,; Large Size, for 
On receipt of P. O. Order the sizes will be sent 
T. CULLETON, Seal Engraver, 25, Cran- 


Marked), Engraved with Crest, 
Aris, 75s. 
to select from. 


, bourn Street, corner of St. Martin’s Lane, London, W.C. 


. LESLIE and CO. beg to inform their | 


e friends and customers that they have now on con- 
signment a large Stock of first-growth CLARETS and 
CHAMPAGNE, lately landed, from Houses of the best 
growers in France. 


St. Emilion, per dozen, duty paid ......ceeee 2is, 
Bennes Cotes a -.  .eaaeeinase 24s. 
St. Christolie “s a: |: eae 26s, 
St. Estephe ia + 32s. 
Chateau Leovill ,, ‘ 66s. 
Chateau Latour ,, 96s, 





Champagne d + 248., 364, "38s, & 483, 
Shipping and the Trade supplied. 
I. LESLIE and CO., 


London, February 4, 1861, 32, Fenchurch Street. 








By Her Majesty's Letters Patent. 


TRE! FIRE!! FIRE !!!—New 
FIRE IGNITERS, Six for One Penny ; 

fire instantly, without the aid of wood or paper. By 
placing the point upwards and lighting the top with a mateh, 
a brilliant fire is immediately made. 
institutions, and others, it is invaluable; boiling a kettle in 
ten minutes. Sole Agents: GEORGE BASHAM and Co., 
8, Duke Street, London Bridge, S.E. Sold by all grocers, 


oilinen, ironmongers, ete.—Agents Wanted, 


Patent 


lights the | 


To hotel-keepers, | 


FOWLE 





S TAMP YOUR OWN PAPER—with 
KO Arms, Crest, Initials, or Name and Address, by means 
ef, CULLETON’S PATENT EMBOSSING PRESS, -1s. ; 
Best Make, 21s. Any person ‘ean use~ them. “Pf. CUOL- 
LETON, Die Sinker_to the Board of Trade, 25, Cranbourn 
Street, Cotner of St. Martin's Lane, Lanay, W.Ce 





FAMILY ARMS, &c. — Emblazoned __ for 

Painting on Carriages or Needlework, 6s. ; Best Style, 
12s. Gothie and Modern Monograms Designed, 5s. 
Quartered, Tmpaled, and Painted on Vellum, aecording to 
the laws of Heraldry. By T. CULLETON, Seal Engraver 


| and Die Sinker, 25, Cranboxrn Street, Corner of St. Martin's 
' Lane, London, W.C. 


WEDDING CARDS — For Lady and 


Gentleman—50 each. 50 Embossed Envelopes, with 
Maiden Name printed Inside, 13s. Visiting _ Cards—A 


Copper Plate Engraved in any Style, with Natue and 50 | 


Cards Printed for 2s. » post free.—N,B.—Al! Orders executed 
by return of post, for Stamps or Cash—T. CULLETON, 
Seal Engraver and Die Sinker, 25, Cranbourn Street, Corner 
of St. Martin's Lane, London, W.C. 


IE PEN SUPERSEDED.—Mark your , 


The best and only method of Marking Linen, | 


Linen. 
Silk, Stockings, Coarse ‘Towels, or Books, so as to prevent 
the Ink washing out, is with CULLETON’S PATENT 
ELECTRO-SILVER PLATES. By means of this novel 
invention a thousand pieces of Linen can’ be Marked in a 
few hours. Initials, 1s, each ; Name, 2s. 6d. ; Set of Move- 
able Nuinbers, 2s. 6d.; Crest Plate, 5s., with the necessary 
Directions for Use. Post free. ¢ ‘ertificate from the eminent 
Dr. Sheridan Muspratt, F.R.S., Professor of Chemistry, &e. 


“ Several trials with Mr. CULLETON’S Patent Electro- 
Silver Plates, for Marking Linen, induce me to pronounce 
them excellent ; the letters are beautifally marked in a deep 
black colour, without blotting; and after a long boiling, 
with either Potass or Soda, they remain unaltered, Other 
Plates which I tried decomposed the Ink, and in many cases 
burned holes in the Linen. I ean testify Mr. CULLETON’S 
Plates are incorrodible, and will not hurt the tinest fabric, 


“SHERIDAN MUSPRATT, 
‘“* College of Chemistry, Liverpool. 


(Signed) 


“ May Vth, 1854." 


All Orders to be sent to the Patentee and Sole Maker, 
T. CULLETON, 25, Cranbourn Street, Corner of St. Martin’s 
Lane, London, W.C. 


*,* All Orders executed by return of Post. 





\ ON EY.—£90,000 READY to be advanced 


at 5, 4, and 5 per cent. upon mortgage of freehold or 
leasehold property, ground rents, reversions to money in the 
funds, life interests, annuities, legacies, post obit bonds, &c., 
either in town or country, Apply to Mr. THOMAS 
ON, 22, Gresham Street, E.C. 





IMPORTANT ANNOUNCMENT. 





METALLIC PEN MAKER TO THE QUEEN, 
BY ROYAL COMMAND. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT begs most respectfully 
to inform the Commercial World, Scholastic Institutions, 
and the public generally, that, by a novel application of his 
unrivalled Machinery for making Steel Pens, and in accord- 
ance with the scientific spirit of ‘the times, he has introduced 
a NEW SERIES Of his useful productions, which for RXCELLENCE 
OF TEMPER, QUALITY OF MATERIAL, and, above all, cimap- 
NESS IN PRIC r, he believes will insure universal approbation, 
and defy competition. 





Each Pen bears the impress of his name as a gurrantee of 
quality ; and they ave put up in the usual style of boxes, 





Engraved in the | 
Book Plate, Engraved | 


aver by | 


Arms | 


containing one gross each, with label outside, and the fae~ 
| simile of his signature. 


| - At the request of persons extensively engaged in tuition, 
| J. G.has introduced his 


WARRANTED SCHOOL AND PUBLIC PENS, 


| which are especially adapted to their use, being of different 
degrees of flexibility, and with fine, medium, and broad 
points, suitable for the various kinds of Writing taught in 
Schools, 

Sold Retail by all Stationers, Booksellers, and other res 
spectahle Dealers in Steel Pens.—Merchants and wholesale 
| Dealers can be supplieil at the Works, Graham Street; 96, 
| New Street, Birmingham ; 
| 


No, 91, JOHN STREET, NEW YORK; and at 37, GRACE. 
CHURCH STREET, LONDON, 





DIP CANDLES TO BURN WITHOUT SNUFFLNG, 


| PALMER AND CO’S VICTORIA 
SNUFFLESS DIPS, 8d. per ™, manufactured of im- 
proved materials, free from smell, a good eolour, may be 
| carried without guttering, burn longer than ordinary dips, 
L-4 givé'a better light. Preferable for Schools, Private Familivs, 
and indeed for the general use of all. 


| ld by all we Pa €anidle 
Swe rz and the Patentecs, 
London, EC, 


| QUPERFLUOUS HAIR REMOVED in 
K afew minnies, without injury to the Skin. 


Ten years’ trial: has’ proved the efficaey of: ATKINS 
PREPARATION for the immediate removal and destroying 
superfluous hair on the. face, arms. and neck, without tio 
least injury to the skin. A sealed packet sent free, with 
directions for use, to any address, on vreceiet of 5s. money 
order or stamps. 


lers, and wholesale by 
tton Street, Clerkenwell, 





Copy of a Testimonial proving the efficacy of the above 
| +. ppreparation, rrY 
“Paton Square, London, Tutie 40, 1860, 

“Miss Hamilton presents her compliments to Mr. Atkins, 
and respectfully statés and thauks him at the same tinie for 
the complete success she derived from using his preparation. 
It was the means of removing the distigurement on the 
face, with which she had been previously troubled for many 
years.” 


Numerous other testimonials can. be seen (if require") as 
to its efticacy. 


ATKINS’ HEAD LOTION cleanses the § 
and improves the hair by one application, 
5s. 6d. per bottle. 

ATKINS’ HAIR RESTORATIVE, a certain preparation 
for restoring and beautifying the Human Hair, producing 
Eyebrows, Whiskers, and Moustaches in a few weeks, 
Price 5s. per Pot. 

Wholesale Agents—Barclay and Sons, London; Raines 
and Co. Edinburgh, and 40, Hanover Street, Liverpwul ; 
Blanchard and Co., Bridge Street, York. Retail of wii ree 
spectable Chemists, Hair Dressers, Perfumers, and latent 
Medicine Vendors. 

The above preparations are prepared by John At kins 
Perfumer, 1, Faleon Villa, Falcon Road, Battersea, near 
London. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS. — STRENGTIL 
RESTORED.—At this Season many persons suffer 

from Prostration of Strength, arising in general from some 
Disturbance of the Digestion. In such cases the alterative 
properties of Holloway’s Pills exert the happiest effects in 
renewing Digestive Vigour. It is wonderful to witness how 
the pale and emaciated gain Colour and Strength under a 
course of these Purifying Pills. They stunulate the appe- 
tite, augment the secretion of gastric juice, regulate the liver, 
cleanse the kidneys, and act as gentle yet efficient aperients, 
without griping, weakening, or inconveniencing the system. 
Ina vast majority of cases of debility arising from no per- 
ceptible cause, Holloway’s Pills, judiciously taken, slowly 
and certainly restore order, and the inyalid soon becomes 


S< n of the Head 
Price 3s. 6d. and 








stout and strong. 
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39, OXFORD STREET? 11,,"2, 3, and 4,gNEWMAN 
STREET, das. and 6 PERRY'S TEACH ad 
NEWMAN MEWS-"Pondon; W. , 


> 5 Or ab i 


’ 
THE ereeecr SUBSTITUTE FOR 
SILVER —Tie REAL NICKEL SILVER, introduced 
more than 25 years ago by’ WILLIAM: S. ‘BURTON, 
when Plated by the patent process of Messrs’ Elkington 
and @o/,\is beyond all’comparison the very best article next 
to stérling silver that can: he employed as such, either use- 
fully or ornamentallyf#@s by no possible test can it be dis- 
tinguished from real silver. 

A smalluseful sety galbanteed of 


first quality for finish 
and durability, as follows :— “ ed ‘ 





| 
| 






























7 poe 

* ye | 5 22 sed | es 

|Sea| EGS | AE | ES 

ie hice em). 1A 
. |} £8, @ pes. a) £ 8. d.| £ s.°d. 
12 Pablle Forks......0..0.| "E13 0:2 94. 0:):2040 0 jy2915 0 
12, Table Spoons -| 1130/2 40/)210012150 
12 Dessert Fork 1 40)/11290/1130/) 1170 
12 Dessert Spoons.........1°40]1120)1150|1170 
12 'Tew-Spoons...:.. .10160)1 20)1 50/1 70 
¢ Bae gi) | 0100| 0136 | 0150/0150 
2 Sauce Ladles 0 60)/0 80}0 90/)0 96 
1 Gravy Spocn,. - 09 66/0100;/0110)/0120 

2 Salt “Spoons, gilt) | e ‘ 
bowls...... sesesennee igh tad ore #070604 
- 1 Mempieppieyt 0 18s|0 23/0 26\0 26 
1 Pair of Sagar Tongs' 0 26/0 36/0 40/0 46 
* PPair of Fish Carvers 1-40/)1 76)1100/1120 
1 Butter Knife........... '0 26)0 5610 60'070 
1 Soup Ladle... | 0100/0170) 0170)1 00 
1 Sugar Sifter. | 0 33/0 46/0 50\0 56 
Totall.......++.+: 9 19-9 {1s 10 3 |l4 19 6 [16 4 0 





Any article to be had singly at the same prices. An oak 
chet to contain the above, and a relative nuinber of knives, 
&e.. £2 15s. ‘Tea and Coffee Sets, Dish Covers and Corner 
Dishes, Cruet and Liqueur Frames, &c., at proportionate 
prices. All kinds of re-plating done by the patent process. 


‘CUTLERY WARRANTED.—The most 
varied assortment of TABLE CUTLERY in the world, 
all warranted, is ON SALE at WILLIAM 8S. BURTON'S, 
at prices that are remunerative only because of the largeness 
of the sale$*—3} inch ivory-handled table knives, with high 
shoulders, 12s. 6d. per dozen; desserts to match, 10s. ; if to 
balance. 6d. per dozen extra; cervers, 4s, 2d. per pair; 
larger sizes, from 20s, to 27s. 6d. per dozen; extra fine, 
ivory, 32s. ; if. with. silver ferrules, 30s. to 50s. ; white bone 
table knives, 6s. per dozen ; desserts, 5s. ; carvers, 2s. 3d. pér 
pair; black horn table knives, 7s. 4d. per dozen; desserts, 
6s. ; carvers, 28, 6d.; black wood-handled table knives and 
forks, 6s, per dozen; table steels, from 1s. each. The 
largest stock in existence of plated dessert knives and forks, 
in cases and otherwise, and of the new plated fish carvers. 





FENDERS, STOVES, FIRE-IRONS, and 
CHIMNEY-PIECES.—Buyers of the above are requested, 
before finally deciding, to visit WILLIAM 8S. BURTON'S 
SHOW-ROOMS. They contain such an assortment of 
FENDERS, STOVES, RANGES, CHIMNEY-PIECES, 
FIRE-IRONS, and GENERAL IRONMONGERY as can- 
not be approached elsewhere, either for variety, novelty, 
beauty of design, or exquisiteness of work hip. Bright 
stoves, with ormolu ornaments and two sets of bars, £3 15s. 
to £33 10s. ; bronzed fenders, with standards, 7s. to £5 12s, ; 
steel fenders, £2 14s, to £11; ditto, with rich ormolu orna- 
ments, from £2 lds. to £18; chimney-pieces, from £1 Ss. to 
£100; fire-irons, from 2s. 3d, the set, to £4 4. 

‘The BURTON and all other PATENT STOVES, with 
radiating hearth-places, 





' WILLIAM 8S. BURTON’S 
General Furnishing Ironmongery 
Catalogue 


MAY BE HAD GRATIS, anp FREE BY POST. 


It contains upwards of 500 ILLUSTRATIONS of his 
iMimited Stock of sterling Silver and Electro-plate, Nickel 
Silver and Britannia Metal Goods, Dish Covers, Hot-water 
Dishes, Stoves, Fenders, Marble Chimney-pieces, Kitchen 
Ranges, Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea Trays, Urns and Kettles, 
Clocks, Table Cutlery, Baths, Toilet Ware, Turnery, Iron 
vnd Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, Bedroom Cabinet Furniture, 
&e., &e., with Lists of Prices, and plans of the 


TWENTY LARGE SHOW-ROOMS. 












No. 148 (2808).—jasioan tect, 










: Front, St A 
Royal Gold rts of Arc 
Colour on § ce 


Labour 3 le ri) 
Railvray-—New Water-Colour Society —D 

Working Classes—Nottingham School of Designs—In- 
stitution of* Civ’ (#ineers—Church-build! News—Pro- 
vincial News—School-building News—Stained Glass, &c.,° 
5 ge 1, York Street, Covent Garden; and all Book-} 
sellers. Mt ee 


C ANDOVER SCHOOL.—Visitor—the 
Lord Bishop of Winchester ; rden—th Rev. FOV. 
Thornton; Head Master—the Rey.” Thomas Ors (ate 





Easter at* Rome—The 
f t—Metropolitan 
Uings for the 





Assistant-Master at Marlborough College). * BC are pre- 
pared for the public schools, for the Oxford’and*Cambridge 
non-members’ examinations, and for agricultural and com- 
mercialy life. Scholarships tenable at other pniilfe’&chools, 
and a nomination to Marlborough College, artairen yearly 
after an examination by University examiners. Terms:— 
Head Master’s house, £40 and £45 a year ;’ Second Master's 
house, £26.a year. “The next, Tag Bs on April 8. For 
nits, 


further p mas Gwynn, Can- 


dover Stool, Micheltegen sealing 
ROxva- NAVAL SCHOOL, NEW CROSS, 


for qualifying its pupils (whether sons of Naval and 
Marine Qfficers gr not) for the Universities, for the Naval, 
Military, and Indian Services, and for Mercantile or other 
pursuits. In consequence of the high price of provisidns 
and all other necessaries, the maximum terms for. the $s 
of Naval and Marine Officers will be increased from £30 to 
£35 per annum, on all new admissions, at and after Mid- 
summer next, but will not have a retrospective effect. This 
sum includes Books, Stationery, Washing,* Medical Attend- 
ance, &c., and instruction in German, which has lately been 
included in the general system of education, instead of being: 
charged’ for as an extra. New*Pupils are admissible* at! 
Lady-day next. Admission atthe rate of £25 and £15 per 
annum, respectively,is still open for the sons of Naval and 
Marine Officers whose circumstances donot enable them to 
pay the maximum charge of £35. The Regulations, con- 
taining a statement of the system of education, with the 
Prizes; Scholarships, and Naval andMariné Cadetships open 
to competition,.can be obtained on. application to the Seerc- 
tary, 





By Order of the Council, 
ALFRED EAMES, Secretary. 
New Cross, Kent, 8.1., Feb. 19, 1861. 


] pEPOSIT BANK, LEICESTERSQUARE, 
a LONDON, W.C. 
Current accounts may be opened free of charge. 
£5 per cent. allowed on deposits at.seven days’ notice. 
£6 per cent. when invested for two or more years. 
Cash credits granted on responsible guarantees. 
Established 1847. EW: SEALE, Manager. 


COTT ADIE, LINSEY-WOOLSEY 
MANUFACTURER to her MAJESTY and all the 
FOREIGN COURTS, respectfully solicits‘an inspection of 
his very. superior STOCK of New Colours and Designs for 
LADIES’ DRESSES and Petticoats.» Having recently made 
extensive alterations and enlargements in his preimises, he is 
enabled to show a much greater choice of his HANDLOOM 
MANUFACTURES than his limited space has hitherto per- 


mitted him to do, 
SCOTT ADIE, 
115 and 115a, REGENT STREET, corner of Vigo Street. 
Patterns sent to the country free. 


( LDRIDGE’S BALM OF COLUMBIA 

js the most certain REMEDY for RESTORING and 
STRENGTHENING the HAIR. By it whiskers and 
moustaches are produced and beautified. Ladies will find 
it especially valuable, as the most delicate headdress or 
bonnet can be worn without fear of soiling. Sold in bottles, 
os. Gd., 6s., and lls. C. and A, OLpnipGE, 22, Wellington 
Street, Strand. 











HE “AQUARIUM.—Lioyn’s Pracricar 
IxsTRUcTIONS FOR TANK MANAGEMENT, WITH DEscrip- 
TIVE AND Prick List, 162 pages, and 101 Engravings, post 
free for 21 stamps, Apply direct to W. ALrorp Lioy», 
Portland Road, Regent's Park, London, W. 
** Many manuals hove been published upon Aquaria, but 
we confess we have seen nothing for practical utility like 
this."—The Era, October 14, 1860. 


FRENCH, GERMAN, and other NEWS- 
PAPERS supplied at reduced charges direct by first 
mail, post free. Le Monde (late L’Univers). L’Universel 
(Bruxelles). L’Union Chrétienne. Bien Public (Bruxelles). 
Also Special Office for Galignani’s Messenger. L’Illus- 
tration. IDustrirte Leipzig Zeitung. Allgemeine Zeitung. 
Frankfurt O. P. Zeitung. La Ilustracion (Madrid). Jour- 
nal de. Constantinople. Gazette de Cologne. Il Piemon- 
tese di Turin. Indépendance Belge. Le Nord. New York 
Tribune, &c. New York Herald. Hamburg Correspon- 
dent.—Advertisements inserted in the above, and every 
other newspaper in the world. 
8S. H. LINDLEY, 19, Catherine Street, Strand, W.C. 
———— in all languages.. A List sent on application 
st free, 











All Drafts or Post-office Orders to be made payabl to 
Samven H. Lixpxey, at the Strand Office, London, W.C. 
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MPTION and ASTHMA. CURED. 
—Dr. H. James ‘discovered, «while in practice in the 
dies, a certain ¢ or sumption, Asthma, 
hitis, Coughs, Colds, ®and ’Gefieral Debility. The 
y was discovered by -him whenhis only child, a 
ter, was given up to die. He 1h heard mucli of the 

l restorative and healing qfAlities of preparations 
mm the East Indian Hemp, and the thotight occurred 
} that he might make a‘ reifedy for i . He 

“and succeeded intrealizing his’ Wishes.» His 
d.was cured and is now alive and -well.’*Hethas since 
adi cred the wonderful remedy to thousands of sufferers 
in all $ of the world, and theye is not’ a’ single}symptom 
of © on “that it»does*not~at once takerholtof and 
dissipates « Night-sweats,. peevishyess, , irritations of the 
nerves?failure of memory, dificult expeetorationy sharp 
pains in the lungs, sre throat, chilly sensations, nausea at 
the stomach, inacgign of the bowels,ywastingyaway of the 
niuscies. it puyfiies all the fluids and tions in the 
shortest reasonablé period ; it nourishes *thespatient who is 
too much reduced to partake of ordinary food; it strengthens, 
braces, ahd vitalizes the brain; it heals, as if*by magic, all 
internal sores, tubercles, ulcers, and inflammatigns ; it stignu- 
Jates, but is not followed by a reaction; it at Once obviates 
emaciation, building wpowaste flesh and musgele. as the rain 
vivifies and enhanees the growth of the grass... It is without 
a rival as a tonic, and it immediately supplies electricity, or 
magnetic force (asviffitwere a battery) to every part ofithe 
enfeebled and prostrate body. The undersigned has never 
failed in making those who have tried it completely healthy 
and happy. Price 10s. per bottle. Those*who have a par- 
ticle of doubt as regards the above statement, or do not feel 
able to purchase the medicisie, Can have a recipe free con- 
taining full instructions for making and successfully using, 
and a history of the discovery, on?receipt of a stamped 
envelope with their address, sent to 0. P. BROWN, No. 14, 
Cecil Street, Strand , London. : 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS, 
The Press in all parts of the world has been very libera 
in praise of Dr. H. James'seMedicines, as: well as of his fair 
and disinterested method of disposing of them—the “ Ex- 
tract of Cannabis Indica” particularly. " . 
“He RELIEVES Your SUFFERINGS D1stNTERESTEDLY !— 
Who does? Old Dr. H. Jathes. This famous old retired 
physician has suddenly reappeared before the world, as one 
of the greatest public benefactors of the age. He went to the 
East Indies, it will be remembered, many years ago, an 
almost heart-broken man, With his litthe daughter—an only 
child—who was given up to die of consumption, which she 
inherited from her mother. Becoming acquainted with the 
great power and wonderful;invigorating and restorating 
from East Indian Hemp, he 
set to work and studied and fit heath untifh 


he made a 
medicine that restored his child to health and happiness. 
Since then, the Doctor made and gave this medicine to all 
conswmptives with whom he came in contact; and it never 
failed to effect a speedy and permanent cure. He was a few 
months ago prevailed upon to make this marvellous and 
blessed remedy public,” —Atlas. 

“ A Man or 4 Tuovsanp.—In these days of selfishness 
it is refreshing to find one man whose acts are altogether 
disinterested. We allude to Dr. H. James. He worked 
hard until he made from Cannabis Indica, and other potent 
vegetables, a medicine that has cured everybody that has’ 
taken it, for cither consumption, bronchitis, coughs, colds, 
and especially for nervous prostration or nervéus disorders 
of all kinds. Try it.”"—Messenger’, 

“ LET THERE BE Ligut.—‘ Let there be Light,’ said the 
Divine Architect, when he fashioned the earth from chaos, 
‘and there was light.’ If the ‘regular faculty,’ (as the old 
school physicians who take heathenish oaths, and adopt 
mystery in their practice, call themselves) were to follow 
the example of the famous retired physician, Old Dr. H. 
James, and, having first enlightened themselves with regard 
to the causes and nature of diseases, would surround their 
medicines with Licur, mankind would be spared a great 
deal of terrible suffering, and the Bills of Mortality would 
be materially curtailed. Old Dr. H. James makes no mys- 
tery with his wonderful medicine, the Extract oF CaNNnanis 
Ixprea. He tells how, when, and where he discovered it; 
how it operates; what itis made of; and why it effects such 
radical changes for the better in the depressed and disor- 
ganized human system. His magical remedy galvanizes 
the shattered sinews into strength, and invigorates the brain. 
By healing all internal ulcerations, regulating the stomach 
and liver, purifying the blood and secretions, and acting as 
a substitute for food, it expels the werst maladies from the 
bedy, exhilarates the mind, and clothes the bones with 
sound and healthy flesh, It is the only eure for consump- 
tion and kindred diseases ever discovered. It is also a 
sovereign and speedy remedy for all ailments of the brain, 
stomach, liver, heart, and nerves." —Lirerpool Paper, 

“Poor Fra Mortariry.—The Ahnighty never made a 
human being who could become entirely and decidedly hope- 
less: for ‘while there is life there is hope,’ and a hopeless 
being would-be lifeless. Invalids should bear in mind, that 
so long as they exist, they are fit subjects for hope. To 
sustain this argument, we cite the history of that popular 
and famous East India discovery, Old Dr. H. James's Ex- 
rract of CANNABIS Ixpica. Into thousands of sick cham- 
bers, from which hope had been sedulously and wickedly 
excluded, has this wonderful panacea found its way; and 
from out those chambers have come, in a short time, resus- 
ciated, reinvigorated, and rejuvenated beings. ‘This medi- 
cine is a sure remedy for Consumption, Bronchitis, Asthma, 
Coughs, and other complaints of the respiratory organs ; 
and it is an equally certain and speedy cure for all diseases 
ef the nerves, stomach, liver, and brain. Our earnest 
advice to the sick is to get it, and give it a trial." —Birming- 
ham Paper. 
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